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YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER”’ 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. ad. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers, 

Newspapers tor foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘‘ The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of * THE TarLer,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


O BE LET.—Substantially-built and well-arranged FAMILY RESIDENCE. 
known as Conigar House, standing in its own tastefully laid-out, well-timvered 
grounds of about one acre at the West End, Frome, together with the ornamental 
conservatory leading out of the drawing room, with prettily laid-out lawn and 
shrubbery in front of same, two walled-in productive kitchen gardens, stocked with 
choice fruit trees, small orchard, two-stall stable and coach-house with loft over, 
poultry shed, two outhouses, &c., recently in the occupation of the late Miss Augusta 
Ellen Bennett, the daughter of the famous Rector of Frome. 

The Residence is in first-class repair, and contains in the basement: large beer 
and wine cellars, Ground floor: entrance hall; drawing room, 18 ft. by 17 ft.; dining 
room, 18 ft. by 17 ft.; morning room, 17 ft. 6 in. by 15 ft.; billiard room, 25 ft. 6 in. by 
18 ft.; butler’s pantry, knife house, kitchen, larder, and scullery. First floor : landing, 
w.c., housemaid’s cupboard, housekeeper’s room, three bedrooms, anc dressing room. 
Second floor: landing, and five bedrooms, 

Town water and gas are laid on. 

The Residence is approached from the main road by a winding carriage drive. 
It is singularly well placed at an imposing elevation, and being nearly surrounded by 
its own grounds, possesses all the advantages of a country residence, though only one 
mile from the Railway Station, and about five minutes walk from the well-known 
Parish Church of St. John's, the Post Office, and the Market Place. 

The SoHo wine acks meet in the neighbourhood: S.W. Wilts foxhounds, 
Blackmore Vale foxhounds, Wells harriers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER.” 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 
Tue Mopern Trivia, or Lonpon oF To-pay. By Polypolitan, 1s. net. (Gay & Bird.) 


Tue Poputar ILLusTRATED GuIDE To SouTH EASTERN AND CHATHAM RAILWAY 
Coast Resorts. 6d. (McCorquodale & Co., Ltd., The Armoury, London, S.E.) 


EnGuisH LireratureE. Vols.I.and III. 16s. neta volume. (Heinemann.) 


THE Works oF CHARLES AND Mary Lams. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Vol. I. 
Miscellaneous Prose, 1798-1834. 7/6. (Methuen.) 


Puities’ CLEAR Print PopuLaR Map or Lonpon. With A B C Picture Guide. 
Scale 3 inches tor mile, 1/-. (George Philip & Son, 32, Fleet S'reet, E.C.) 


Tue New Home: TREATING OF THE ARRANGEMENT, DECORATION AND FURNISHING 
oF A House or MEpIumM SIzE To BE MAINTAINED BY A MooeraTeE INCOME. 
By Mrs. G. S, Peel. Fully Illustrated. Second Edition Revised and Enlarged. 
3/6. (Constavle.) 


AR SUg, The Best THE 
Weekly 
SPHERE, | newspaper. | SPHERE. 


THE “SPHERE” for SATURDAY, JUNE 13th, 


WILL CONTAIN 
A SPECIAL FOUR-PAGE SUPPLEMENT ON 


THE RECENT FESTIVITIES IN RUSSIA 


(FuLLy ILLUSTRATED). 
ARABEID, TIMING rN SYA IP YO) 1G Ash 


THE BICENTENARY OF PETER THE GREAT’S CAPITAL: 
Interesting Scenes by our Special Artist in St. Petersburg. 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 
THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE 
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S T.. JAMES”S: Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER... 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.20 punctually. 
OED) Hse D Ee EAB EsRIG? 
Translated by RuDoLF BLEICHMANN, trom Wilhelm Meyer-Forster's Comedy. 
Kart HEINRICH - = Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATUKDAY at 2,15. 


OMEDY THEATRE.—Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
Mr LEWIS WALLER’S SEASON. 


EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 
MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE 


A Romantic English Comedy. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2,30. 


ODR ER 
GNP Oe nebtn soe Ee MigesterR SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS, 


TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


Fire 


INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION, EARLS COURT. 
OPEN DAILY 12 noon to 11.30 p.m. 
Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, 10s. 6d. 


Fire Prevention and Fire Fighting Appliances. 
HISTORICAL & LOAN SECTIONS. 
GALLERY OF FIRE PICTURES AND FIRE RELICS, &e. 
ANCIENT FIRE ENGINES, DATING FROM 1666, &c. 


IN THE EMPRESS THEATRE. TWICE DAILY, at 3.30 and 9.0 p.m. 
Thousands of Reserved Seats from 6d. to 3s. 
“FIGHTING THE FLAMES.” 


GREAT CONFLAGRATION SCENE, 


Historical Procession of Fire Fighters and Appliances. Steamer Races. Pompier ~ 
Escape and Ladder Drill. Quick Turn-out Competition. 
Thrilling Episodes, Escapes and Rescues, 
NOT IMITATION, BUT STUPENDOUS REALISM. 


BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS. 
BAND OF THE HONBLE. ARTILLERY CO. 
LONDON EXHIBITIONS BAND. 


THE ASSOUAN VILLAGE.—150 Natives from the Nile. Cirkus Eugén, 


THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON, 1666.—The Martiniques—Survivors of Mont 
Pelée—A River of Fiery Lava—Glacier Glide—Topsy-Turvy House-- Spider's Web 
—The Great Chute—Manége Mecanique—Marionette Theatre—Queen Mab—The 
Biograph, 


HITE HART HOTEL, WINDSOR. 


Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. A first-class Hotel thoroughly 
modernised, possessing every comfort. An admirable centre for visiting. 
some of the most beautiful scenery in England, and a neighbourhood rich 
in histotic associations. A spacious Restaurant with enirance adjoining the 
G.W.R. Station. Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water, &c., at 
ordinary rates. Tariff moderate. Cuisine excellent. 
Telephone No. 6 WINDSOR. 


PARKNASILLA 


And other Hotels in County Kerry, owned and managed by the 
GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY (IRELAND), . 
are attractively situated, modern, and well appointed in all respects. 
BOATING. SEA BATHING, FISHING. 


For full particulars, route, &c., write HorELs MANAGER, Southern Hotel, 
Kenmare. 


“TOUR IRELAND. 


VISTI TAUSs PICBRUORE S OCs 6 OWNER VE 


Official] Guide replete with all information, beautifully illustrated, _ 
free on application. 


Every assistance afforded enquirers. Railway tickets by all. 
routes, and Hotel coupons issued ; arrangements made to secure the 
comfort of passengers. 


Address:—G. K. TURNHAM (Agent), 
Ivish Railways Towist Office, 
2. CHaRING Cross, Lonpon, S.W. 


AUSTRALIA; JAPAN, CHINA oR AROUND THE WORLD: 
wd VANCOUVER. 


Fast, luxurious route from Europe through some of the world’s grandest scenery. 
For tickets or free books apply Passenger Department, CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RA! LWAY, 67, King William Street, E.C., or 30, Cockspur Street, S.W. 


Mr. PUNCH IN BOND STREET. 


Exhibition of Original Drawings from 


of de? (Of IN) Ge Jel, 


including works by 


LINLEY SAMBOURNE, PHIL MAY, BERNARD PARTRIDGE, RAVEN HILL, 
E. T. REED, &c. 1 


INFO RW; ©) Bab aNe 


387, New Bond Street, W. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP” 
all copies before forwarding. 
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Gossip oF 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Stéeele. 


A Season of Philanthropy.—London society is at present 
in one of its most philanthropic moods. ‘The present season 
seems likely to eclipse all previous records in the direction of 
entertainments organised to amuse society and help deserving 
objects. Last Friday there was the great matinée concert 
at Grosvenor House for the League of Mercy, followed on 
Monday by the café chantant at the Queen’s Hall in aid. of 
the Metropolitan Hospital. Yesterday might almost be 
-called the red-letter day of the London season as nearly 
every well-known hostess entertained a big party for the 
London Hospital Ball at the Albert Hall. No entertain- 
ment on such a gigantic scale was ever organised before in 
the cause of charity. The ball was certainly one of the 
smartest and most beautiful functions ever given in London, 
‘and so much generosity was shown by anonymous donors 
that the London Hospital should receive an exceedingly 
substantial sum of money. To-day the bazaar at Prince’s 
Skating Rink in aid of the Royal Free Hospital was opened, 
while on June 25 a grand concert will be held at the Albert 
Hall in aid of the Union Jack Club, and before the season 
closes society will doubtless crowd to the Charing Cross 
Hospital Ball at the Albert Hall on June 9. 


The Printers’ Matinée.—Madame Sarah Bernhardt has 
most generously granted the use of the Adelphi Theatre for 
the matinée in aid of the Printers’ Pension Corporation, 
under the immediate patronage of the Duchess of Argyll, 
which will be given at two o’clock on Thursday, June 18. 
Madame Bernhardt has promised to appear in a scene with 
M. de Max. The principals and chorus of My Lady Molly 
will give an excerpt from that charming piece. The pro- 
gramme will contain a novelty in the production for the first 
time in London of a new one-act operetta by Mr. Bridgeman 
and Mr. Francois Cellier entitled Bobs, which will be per- 
formed (by kind permission of Mrs. Carte) by the members 
of the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company. Among other items 
Mr. George Grossmith, jun., will sing a song and Mr. 
Bernard Gribble will contribute some sketches in black and 
white. National and fancy dances will be performed by the 
pupils of Miss Cowper Coles. The matinée is under the 
direction of Mr. Holmes Kingston, 33, Great Pulteney 
Street, W., from whom tickets may be obtained. 
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the Hour. 


Monarchs as Millionaires. 


Times correspondent the authorities at St. Petersburg 
have now confiscated the Russian ‘“‘ Whitaker’ because it 
contains a table of the comparative incomes of the leading 
European monarchs. According to the confiscated almanack 
the Czar has an income of £16 4s.'a minute, or £8,500,000 
a year. Needless to say this calculation puts the 
Czar's income far ahead of that of any other European 
monarch but still leaves him out of the running with 
J. D. Rockefeller, whose income is between £10,000,000 
and £11,000,000 a year. In comparison with the Czar our 
own King is comparatively a pauper as, notwithstanding 
the enormous expenses his position entails upon him, his 
income is less than £500,000 a year. After the Czar the 
two wealthiest European monarchs are the Sultan with 
£ 2,000,000 a year and the German Emperor with £600,000. 


“Just Like Callaghan ”—and other Farces.—The Criterion 
has reverted to the old Palais Royal days, for Mr. Cosmo 
Gordon-Lennox’s adaptation is just like a score of farces I 
There is the usual husband who gets into the 
usual mess, from which he extricates himself by appearing in 
the guise of the man who, he says, is running after the other 
woman; that is to say, Mr. Manderberry appears in his 
own house as Major Callaghan. I found the piece tedious, 
but it may amuse some people as a late after-dinner jest. 
Mr. Fred Kerr is fitted for better things than rough-and- 
tumble gymnastics. Miss Fanny Brough is the catch of 
the cast. 


Horrible Possibilities—The collision on the Metropolitan 
Railway at Westminster Bridge Station last week, though 
not attended with any fatal results, suggests some horrible 
possibilities. It is evident that even with the block 
system collisions can happen on the Underground at any 
time or season. The collision last week did not cause any 
loss of life, only because both trains were comparatively 
empty. Had it occurred between five and seven in the 
evening, when every other train contains about twice its 
proper number of passengers with every carriage packed 
like a sardine tin, the loss of life would have been enormous. 
The thought of the heavy damages it would have had 
to pay in that case may possibly induce the company to 
do what they ought long since have been compelled to do 
by the Board of Trade. 


—— 
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THE RIVER SEASON—A PICNIC NEAR MOLESEY LOCK 
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THE CARTHORSE PARADE HELD IN REGENT’S PARK ON WHIT MONDAY 
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-Carthorses in Regent’s Park. 


Carthorses on Show. — Lovers of animals. 
who went to Regent’s Park,on Whit Monday 
saw hundreds of carthorses in the very pink of 
condition, well groomed, and resplendent im 
highly-polished harness. This was the eighteenth 
annual parade of the London Carthorse Society 
and the entries had increased to 818. Thirteen 
judges passed the horses in review and awarded 
rosettes to their drivers and premiums for long 
service. The Isabel Constable prize was won 
by Jabez Mudge for a record of fifty-seven years 
service with one firm. The teams sent in by 
various firms of brewers were especially con- 
spicuous for the magnificent horses with tails 
and manes carefully plaited. 


Mainly About Tobacco.—If London streets 
are badly provided with public clocks, in 
most of them there is no lack of tobacconists” 
shops. In the East and West End alike the 
tobacconist abounds. There is probably no 
other thoroughfare of the same length in any 
city in the world which contains so many 
tobacconists’ shops as the Strand. From the 
smoker’s point of view there are two peculiarities 
about Tottenham 
Court Road. Not : 
a single tobacco- A Motor Jingle 
nist’s shop is to be [Lassoes and even shot guns for 
found on the east scorching motorists have been 
side of that lengthy seriously suggested. ] 
thoroughfare, Naughty little motorist, 


while on the west 
side is to be found 
the only tobacco- 
nist who still re- 
tains the ancient 
signpost of the 
figure of a Scots- 
man taking snuff. 


Hooping the . 


Hoop.—What the 
bills describe as 
the perilous ride 


Kicking up a dust, 
Says he isn’t going to stop; 
P’liceman says he must. 
Bobby with that motorist 
Means to have some fun, 
Catch him with a lasso or 
Shoot him with a gun, 


See the naughty motorist 
Now a perfect wreck 

While the bobby pulls the rope 
Tight around his neck. 

Then he shoots him in the leg,. 
Causing dreadful pain. 


of a young lady Chastened little motorist 
running a free Never scorch again, 

motor round an - 
immense hoop is attracting crowded audiences. 
to the London Hippodrome every evening. 
The performance is, of course, a variation of 
the cycling feat known as looping the loop,. 
which was one of the sensational features at 
some of the music-halls last winter. In the: 
present instance the track forms a perfect hoop 
instead of the twisted loop used by cyclists. 
Mdlle. Alix, the driver, starts from the flies at 
a steep incline and enters the hoop through an 
opening which immediately closes, The car 
after hooping the hoop runs through an exit and 
is caught in a net. 


Many Happy Returns to—/une 10: Grand 
Duchess Tatiana of Russia, 1897; Lord Gillford, 
1868; Sir Edwin Arnold, 1832. June 11: Mrs. 
Humphry Ward; Lord Ronaldshay, 1876 ; Lord 
Cowper, 1834 ; Lord Mortey, 1843 ; Lord Yarborough, 
1859. June 12: Princess Victoria Constance of 
Teck, 1897; Lady Betty Balfour; Lord Headfort, 
1878; Lord Dalrymple, 1848 ; Sir Claude Maxwell 
Macdonald, 1852; Sir Harry Hamilton Johnston, 
1858. June 13; Lady Dunleath; Lady Kenmare ; 
Lord Chelsea, 1866; Lord Northland, 1882. June 14 + 
Sophia Duchess of Sparta; the Duchess of Orleans 5 
Lord Oxmantown, 1873; Sir Harry Keppel, 1809, 
June 15; Lady Carrington; Miss Betty Manners ; 
Miss Angela Manners; Mr. E. H. Grieg, 1843. 
June 16: Crown Prince Oscar of Sweden, 1858 : 
Lady Hillingdon ; Lord Anglesey, 1873. 
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Bed-sitting-rooms and Public Schools. 
—Since the disastrous fire at Eton 
one has read a great deal about how 
public school boys live. In most of 
our big public schools the dormitory 
or cubicle system prevails, but at both Eton and Harrow 
the boys have private bedrooms. At Eton, except in the 
case of brothers, every boy has a room to himself, but 
at Harrow in many of the boarding-houses two and some- 
times three boys share the same room, which is made to do 


Russell 
MR. R. S. KINDERSLEY, THE ETON MASTER 


Whose boarding-house was burned with such disastrous 
consequences on Whit Monday 


duty as a study and bedroom combined. Indeed, at Harrow 
the boarding-houses are run on what might fairly be called 
the bed-sitting-room system which one generally associates 
with cheap lodging-houses rather than with a public school. 
This system has at any rate one advantage, every boy, from 
the head of the school to the youngster at the bottom of the 
lowest form, having his own study. 


“ Finding ” at Harrow.—In every Harrow bedroom 
there are presses, each large enough to hold a bed, 
into which the beds are folded by the servants when 
the boys go off to first school in the morning. At 
night the boys convert their study into a bedroom 
again by the simple expedient of letting down their 
beds from the presses. With the younger boys these 
convertible studies are only used after lock-up in the 
evening, but the fifth and sixth forms have the 
privilege of what is known at Harrow as “finding,” 
1.¢., having breakfast and tea in their own rooms. To 
eat one’s breakfast in the same room in which one 
has slept may not appear enticing to outsiders, but 
‘finding’ is a privilege greatly prized at Harrow, 
and the master who attempted to dispense with 
it would probably create something approaching a 
revolution. 


The Grated Window.—The system of barring win- 
dows is fortunately unknown at Harrow, but most of 
the bedroom windows are guarded by wire netting, 
and although it can easily be removed in case of fire has 
an uncomfortable way of shutting out light and air. Dr. 
Welldon said some time ago that in these democratic days 
only the son of a duke would submit to a flogging without 
calling attention to his wrongs in the newspapers or the 
police court. He might have added that if Board school boys 
were housed as uncomfortably as the boys in many of the 
boarding-houses at Harrow there would be a public outcry. 


Grated Windows at Public Schools. 
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Jewish Coats of Arms.—Some very 
curious facts about Jewish heraldry are 
given in the new volume of the Jewish 
Encyclopedia. 


As Jews have no recog- 


nised position in the feudal system they 


did not, of course, use arms. 


As a matter of fact the 


first accorded Jewish coat of arms was granted by the 


Emperor of Germany in 1622. 


Few people know that 


the triple-turreted castle of Castile adopted by Lord 
Beaconsfield was borrowed from the seal of the family, 


Halevi, of Toledo. 


Some Jews, among them the Sassoons 


and the Montefiores, use Hebraic mottoes. 


Jews as Chess-players.—As an enthusiastic chess-player I 
have long known that the Jews excelled at the game, and 
most of the greatest players are Hebrews—such, for 


example, as Lasker, 
Janowsky, Tarrasch, 
Gunsberg, and 
Schlechter — but I 
learn with surprise 
from the new volume 
of the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia that Jewesses 
have also been keen 
players. Asa matter 
of fact one authority 
goes to the length of 


The New Milk 
[A well-known professor asserts that milk 
containing tubercular or other bacilli is 


probably more nutritious when boiled than 
the pure article.] 


“Ym sorry, Jane,” the milkman said, 
“To hear your master dear is dead. 

It’s most regrettable although {know. 
He should have boiled the milk, you 


“You see our enterprising firm 


LIONEL GEORGE LAWSON 


suggesting that it 
first made its way to 
Jewish circles as a 
woman’s game. 


Supplies each sort and kind of germ; 
There’s death indeed within the cup 
If all uncooked you drink it up. 


“We've typhoid fever, scarlet too, 
Diphtheria—a merry crew— 

Which boiled give twenty-five per cent. 
At least of added nourishment. 


“But try them raw and it is plain 
You will not get the chance again. 


A Dear Invitation. 
—When the French 
Government invited 
the Czar to Paris a 
couple of years ago 


the t invitation te I’m sorry master’s passed away 
Gels £1,000, 1S But—any orders for to-day?” 
being the sum of 


money paid to the 

two special envoys who were despatched with the message 
to St. Petersburg. Altogether the visit of the Czar cost the 
French people £124,000, which included £12,000 spent in 
making Dunkirk into a fit state to receive the august visitor. 
The King of Italy is the cheapest monarch to entertain 
and has a well-known dislike to any great public functions 
and receptions. The Kaiser is also a royal guest who can be 
entertained cheaply—that is, for royalty ; £5,000 would pay 
the cost of a week’s visit from the German Emperor. 


Trade Increasing.—Whatever may be the merits or de- 
merits of protection it is curious that nearly everyone in 
discussing the question assumes for some inexplicable 
reason that the trade of this country is in a bad way. 


Hilis & Saunders 


JAMES KENNETH HORNE 


The two Eton boys who lost their lives in the fire at Mr. Kindersley’s house 
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Lloyd's Registey contains the names of over 8,ooo mercantile 
ships carrying the British flag, and the nearest competitor 
we have is Germany, whose carrying trade is done by 
1,500 ships under the German flag. Our mercantile marine 
is therefore more than five times as large as any other 
nation in the world, and it is steadily increasing. Two 
years ago the increase in our mercantile navy was 3,250,000 
tons. 


RHE GALE DR 


Savings Bank Inconveniences. — No 
doubt the Post Office Savings Bank 
is an admirable institution in many 
ways but it possesses some draw- 
backs. For instance, if a depositor 
wishes to withdraw money by wire he may be led into 
spending a good deal more money upon the transaction 
than is necessary. At some post offices they will permit 


THE ARAB SCHOOL AT THE EARL’S COURT EXHIBITION 


you to wire for money but for some inexplicable reason you 
cannot be paid at the same office. For example, at Tor- 
rington Place Post Office a depositor who wishes to with- 
draw by wire will be informed that he must have the 
money made payable at some other post office. He is not, 
however, informed that he will be charged in addition 
to the ordinary cost of the wire for the message from 
Torrington Place to the post office where he will 
receive his money—a fact he is left to ascertain for himself. 
Depositors should certainly be able to withdraw by wire 
at a reduced rate. 


Family Contracts.—There is a family named Fennen 
living in the north of England whose original name was 
Purvis. Two hundred years ago a gentleman named 
Frank Purvis turned pirate and was killed fighting on his 
ship. The family then decided to relinquish the name of 
Purvis and take that of Fennen, and ever since the eldest 
son of the family on attaining his majority signs a pledge 
that he will not resume the name of Purvis. The pledge 
has been handed down from father to son and _ bears 
some fifty signatures. There is another family living 
in Devonshire whose ancestors have for the past 200 years 
pledged themselves never to bear arms against their 
Sovereign. 


Waitresses as Athletes.—The winner of the London 
waitresses’ walk from the Mansion House to Marble Arch, 
Miss Annie Grainger, 
accomplished a_ really 
notable achievement for 
a girl only seventeen years 
old. Thedistance was just 
44 miles, and Miss 
Grainger covered it in 
exactly 47 min. Oneresult 
of the walk was that on 
the following day when 
the usual throng of cus- 
tomers crowded into the 
B.T.T. shop in Iron- 
monger Lane, where 
Miss Grainger is engaged, 
each and all of them 
wanted to be served by 
the winner of the Whit 
Monday walk. Unlike 
the stockbrokers in their 
tramp to Brighton, the 
fair athletes who took part 
in the B.T.T. contest 
walked in their  ordi- 
nary costume plus a 
straw hat. 
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The Waitresses’ Walk. 


THE WAITRESSES’ WALK FROM THE MANSION HOUSE TO MARBLE ARCH 


The winner, Miss Annie Grainger, coming up Park Lane 
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The Make-up of Trains.—One of the 
most difficult duties of a traffic manager 
on a big line consists in making-up 
a train. On the main lines of 
important railways a train usually 
remains in the same “make-up” for about six months; 
that is, it consists of the same carriages placed in the same 
order on each run. The difficulty in making-up a train lies 
in the correct placing of the various coaches, which no 
one but a most experienced man can do. On some 
journeys the third-class carriages are all put at one 
end of the train and on others dispersed throughout 
the train. Few people are aware that this placing of 
the carriages is the result of much careful thought. 


A 4100 Prize Drama.—Mr. Robert Johnston, whose 
portrait is given here, is the author of a drama— 
bearing the title The Old Land—which was recently pro- 
duced at the Queen’s Theatre, Dublin. The Old Land 
was the outcome of a competition among Irish writers 
inaugurated by Mr. J. W. Whitbread, one of the con- 
ditions being that the period should be 1798, a time 
which, by the way, has been of immense benefit to 
Mr. Whitbread himself as a setting for many of his 
well-known dramas. There were many comrfetitors 
forthe prize 
o ffered— 
the sum of 
f£100—and 
after a critical 
examination 
by a specially 
composed com- 
mittee Mr. 
Johnston’s 
work was ad- 
judged the best. 
The Old Land is 
mainly on the 
lines of the 
stereotyped 
Irish drama 
and is some- 
what  conven- 
tional in cha- 
racter, but it is 
cleverly written 
and secured a 
most favourable ; 
reception at MR. ROBERT JOHNSTON 
the OQ ueen’s Whose drama, ‘‘The Old Land,” recently won the 


‘Theatre. prize of £100 offered by Mr. Whitbread for the best 
play dealing with an Irish subject 


A Memorial of the War.—A most interesting and beauti- 
fully produced book has just been published in the form of 
an album entitled Wzth the Central Column in South Africa 
from Belmont to Komati 
Poort. This is a book 
which everyone who 
served with the central 
column in the war will 
be sure to want inas- 
much as it contains 
several hundreds of pic- 
tures illustrating the 
various events and battle 
scenes taken on the spot 
by various members of 
the Brigade of Guards. 
In addition to the photo- 
graphs the book contains 
pictures reproduced in 
colours which admirably 
show the various 
types of scenery in 
South Africa. The 
book, which is more 
than worth its price of 
two gtineas, can be 
obtained of the pub- 
lishers, 20, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, 
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DRAWN BY N. TENISON 


PRINCE EDWARD OF WALES AND HIS SISTER, PRINCESS MARY, CYCLING 


Princess Mary of Wales was six years old on April 25, and among her presents was a tiny Rudge-Whitworth bicycle given to her by the King. About three years ago his 

Majesty presented Prince Eddy with a similar machine, and since then the Princess has essayed riding her brother's bicycle. Princess Mary is perhaps the youngest 

royal cyclist in Europe. Only 16 in. of tube separate the bracket and the seat-pillar of her cycle. The rims of the wheels, which are 20 in. in diameter, are made or 

-aluminium. The diameter of the tyres is 1} in. and the machine is geared to forty-three. On the front of the plain black enamelled frame appears a small “‘M™" in gold. 
The whole machine weighs only 15 lb. 
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ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Pain. 


VI.—THE GLOVES. 
We had talked about it before church and afterwards, and had 
really got no further. When I brought it down to the plain 
question, ‘‘ If it was not the girl, who was it?” Eliza would give no 
answer and turned obstinate. 

At dinner I flung myself back in my chair. 

“Tt simply comes to this,” I said. ‘‘ You are asking me to 
believe that a pair of practically new dogskin gloves have wings and 
can fly away.” 

“Pass the mustard, please,” said Eliza moodily. 

‘‘ That’s nothing at all to do with it.” 

“Never said it had, did I? (And I said ‘pass the mustard,’ 
not ‘chuck it.’) You’ve gone and put them somewhere.” 

“Thank you,” I said. ‘I’m not the kind of man that goes and 
puts things somewhere.” 

“Yes you do. You’ve just put your sleeve in the gravy.” 

This changed the conversation for the time. I was much 
irritated and with good reason, it being a new coat and the first 
time on. I did what could be done at the moment with warm water, 
and subsequently a little benzine put the matter right. Still, it was 
just one more annoyance. 

“Now,” I said, “let us return to the subject of those gloves. 
You say I put them somewhere. I did. I put them where | always 
put them—at the back of the top left-hand drawer of the chest on 
which the looking glass stands. That is where they were put last 
Sunday ; this Sunday they are not there. Why?” 

“Perhaps you took them out during the week.” 

“You ought to know me well enough by this time, Eliza, to 
know that never in my wildest moments should I dream of wearing 
my Sunday gloves on-a-week-day. I do not lay claim to much, 
but I do think I have method in small things. And if I did not 
take them and you did not take them the girl must have taken 
them.” 

“ Well, why should she ?” 

“Why should she take a number of the Home Helper, a copy 
that had been lent to us and that I had not finished reading and 
use it for the kitchen fire? Yet we know that she did that. It 
was proved and she confessed it. If you sit there and refuse to act, 
I must.” I rose and rang the bell sharply. 

“JT want you,” I said to the girl, “to bring me the gloves that 
you wear when you do the grates in the morning.” 

She stood blinking and staring at me as if she did not know what 
I meant. 

“You understand?” I said. 
you do the grates in the morning. 


“The gloves that you wear when 
I wish to see them.” 


THE NEW IRELAND—A SCENE IN CO. 


KILDARE ON THE ROUTE OF THE GORDON-BENNETT 
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“J don’t wear none.” 

“Ah!” I said. “Then that’s all.” 

Eliza said it was difficult enough to get a girl to stop anyhow,. 
and that if I went upsetting and interfering and messing about like: 
that she really didn’t know what she would do. 

‘‘T have no wish,” I said, “to upset, nor to interfere, nor to mess- 
about. But I paid 1s. 11d. for those gloves and have only worn 
them a few times, and I choose to regard their disappearance as a 
serious matter.” 

““ Well, you see the girl hadn’t got them.” 

“T am by no means so sure of that. She looked guilty and she 
looked frightened.” 

“ Well, when a man acts as if he’d gone clean off his head it’s no 
wonder——” 

‘Excuse me, but the order I gave her was a perfectly reasonable: 
one, and I am not going to let the matter stop here. You may think 
that a sum of nearly 2s. is a mere nothing and that we can afford 
to throw it in the gutter, but I don’t agree with you. The loss of 
those gloves has completely put me out. I was compelled to go to- 
church this morning in a pair that was quite out of keeping and’ 
entirely spoiled my appreciation of the service.” 

“T noticed that it hadn’t done you much good,” said Eliza. 

“ And,” I continued, “that kind of thing cannot go on. I wilh 
have my things treated with proper respect, and—mark my words— 
if gloves are taken one day and nothing is done about it something 
else will be taken the next. You say that the girl is honest. I say 
that in houses where the girl is honest new pairs of dogskin gloves. 
do not suddenly vanish in this fashion. If she has not taken them 
for her work she has taken them to sellor to give away. You can’t 
stop me, Eliza. I’m determined to get to the bottom of this mystery. 
Apart from mere personal feelings it is my plain duty to ty 

Here I suddenly observed that Eliza had left the room. 
not too polite considering that I was speaking. 

She returned in a minute with the gloves in her hand. z 

“There you are,” she said. “ Left in the pocket of the coat you: 
wore last Sunday and put away for the summer.” 

“You astonish me,” I said. ‘ Did I really leave them there ? ” 

“Oh no!” she said bitterly. ‘Of course not. The King of 
Timbuctoo left them on the grand piano. Another time before you 
accuse people of stealing your precious gloves you might——” 

“Come, Eliza,” I said, “this is Sunday, and there is no occasion 
for you to lose your temper. I must say that I am surprised I can 
have left them there and I am very glad you found them. It was. 
quite a happy idea of yours. As the girl will be coming in to clear 
shall we step into the drawing-room and try over a few hymns ?” 


It was. 


Lawrence, Dublin 


RACE 
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THE AUTOMOBILE RACE( 


hi 


Not for the Gordon 
Bennett Cup. 


2 
Y 


From the ‘New York Journal."’ Copyright in,U.S.A. by W. H. Hearst 


3. The first obstacle 
6. An old-fashioned windmill is a trifle 
9. But Red Rusher wins by a neck 


2. Off 
5. Nor a house, which they cut in two 


8. And they are flung into space 


1. Are you ready? Gol 
4. A wall causes no difficulty 
7. A donkey, however, proves too much for them 
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AS A DAILY ARTICLE OF FOOD 


An Interesting Experiment in Diet now being Tried in America. 


ba! [eh and grow fat” 

is a proverb which 
the up-to-date scientist 
declares is founded on a 
sure physiological basis. 
Pleasant company at 
meals we have _ long 
known to be conducive 
to good digestion, and 
more than one modern 
physician has suggested 
that laughter, by increas- 
ing the “ respiratory func- 
tions,” will aid “alimen- 
tary assimilation ” and so 
enable one to “ increase 
the tendency to the accu- 
mulation of a deposit of 
adipose.” Science has 
such a delightfully simple 
method of expressing 
simple facts. 

To grow pink of cheek, 
clear of eye, sturdy of frame—in short, to become well and strong 
on a diet of poison—-seems at first sight something bordering 
on the impossible. It is, however, what has happened to twelve 
young American citizens, who under the direction of Professor 
Harvey W. Wiley, the chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the Agricultural Department at Washington, have since 
December last been eating food to which chemicals have been 
added. ‘‘Embalmed horse” is the by no means appetising title by 
which tinned meats of various kinds have long been known to those 
who, for economical or other considerations, are in the habit of 
using them, and it has been alleged that the preservatives employed 
are injurious to the health. Most European countries have declared 
this fact in no uncertain manner, and it has been shouted in 
stentorian tones through most of the so-called civilised portions of 
the globe, led perhaps by Germany. The United States of America 
as the manufactory in chief of these foods has naturally been most 
concerned in the disproving of this statement. To this end these 
twelve young Government clerks are now engaged, and so far they 
have come triumphantly out of the ordeal into which, it is admitted, 
they entered with a certain amount of misgiving if not fear, though 
all cause for alarm has vanished from their minds as they have not 
only suffered no ill effects but the regularity of their lives has 
brought them to a delightful condition of physical fitness. 

So far the only drug which has been used for “doctoring” the 
food has been borax, which it is a matter of common knowledge is 
largely used as a preservative and in some form is frequently 
introduced into milk in order to keep it sweet ; the result is that 
babies and young children who rely largely on it as an article of 
food often suffer from acute indigestion and other symptoms for which 
no one is able to account. Among the ill effects which are pro- 
duced by large doses of borax are nausea, a general trembling of 
the body with a condition of great nervousness which even borders 
on hysteria, a tendency to vertigo or giddiness, and in rarer cases still 
an affection of the sight. Under these conditions the complexion 
becomes pale and earthy-looking. 

The quantity of borax taken by Dr. Wiley’s “ patients” has, 
however, wrought none of these disastrous results, though at each 
meal half of his contingent has eaten a certain quantity of borax 
which was at first cooked in the food. Now, however, at each meal 
a certain amount of the preservative is swallowed in pill form so 
that more exact results may be obtained from the swallowing of a 
definitely-weighed quantity of the drug, an impossibility when under 
the former conditions, 

“Uncle Sam’s boarders ” as they are called are divided into two 
sets of six. One set dines at the ‘‘ observation” table and eats 
preservatives for a fortnight, while the other half-dozen take their 
meals without these adjuncts. That the experiments may be quite 
in accordance with what happens in real life a good deal of canned 
food is provided in the shape of soups, fish, pickles, and catsups, and 
the quantity of preservative in these is experimentally determined so 


A 


“DRUGGED” 


A group of young Americans who are dieting themselves on poisoned articles of food 


that as the quantity of 
each man’s food is known 
it is quite easy to see how 
much of these preserva- 
tives he has consumed. 

The meals are served 
three times a day, break- 
fast being at eight in the 
morning, lunch at noon, 
and dinner at half-past 
five. There is one re- 
quirement and one restric- 
tion. The former is that 
the men must be regular 
in their habits, the latter 
that they must not drink 
any alcoholic liquor, even 
light beer, wine, and 
cider being tabooed. 
Water—with the excep- 
tion of milk, tea, and 
coffee, which are on 
the menu—is their only 
drink, and that must be distilled, while the quantity taken 
must not exceed a certain amount, and that must be duly measured 
and recorded. Smoking is not under a ban, but the men are 
naturally not allowed to indulge in tobacco to excess. 

Each one keeps all the data about his life, and every morning 
on getting up has his pulse and temperature taken and recorded on a 
form, on which notes connected with his general health are also 
written. As each arrives at the Bureau of Chemistry in the morning 
he is weighed, and immediately after breakfast as well as before and 
after luncheon and dinner the weight and temperature are again 
taken, and any unusual facts which have been observed are noted. 
These forms are all handed in to Professor Wiley at the end of the 
day, and from them the deductions are made in accordance with the 
requirements of Congress, at whose direction the experiments have 
been begun with the idea, as has been said above, of proving con- 
clusively to Europe and the world that American tinned focds, even 
with preservatives, are not capable of injuring anyone. 

Europe, through its diplomatic representatives at Washington, 
has certainly been greatly interested in the matter, for the Bureau of 
Chemistry has simply been inundated with requests for information ; 
but this not unnatural curiosity must perforce for the time heing 
remain unsatisfied, as Secretary Wilson has decided that nothing is 
to be published at present, though the report dealing with borax is 
being prepared and will shortly be in his hands. 

Now the preservative eaters are engaged in swallowing daily 
doses of salicylic acid, which is largely used by the various packing 
houses, and the men believe it is to this drug is due their improved 
physical condition. In this respect, however, the authorities do not 
agree, as they incline to the opinion that the improvement noticed is 
due to the regular habits which the experiments necessitate. Salicylic 
acid has acquired a great reputation in clearing the blood of uric acid, 
on the presence of an excess of which gout and rheumatism are no 
doubt due. It is for this reason that our own Dr. Alexander Haig 
in his practice eliminates from the food of his patients every article 
of diet which contains uric acid or substances from which it can be 
manufactured in the chemistry of the body. In this way he believes 
that the health of everyone can be improved and his days lengthened, 
a contention, by the way, which is emphasised by the fact that Old 
Parr, about whose longevity there can be no question, lived always 
on a uric acid-free diet. j 

The most amusing, as it certainly must have been the most 
startling, circumstance with which Dr. Wiley and his assistants had 
to cope was that in the earlier days of the experiments one of the 
men began to lose weight ina marked manner, a fact which would 
no doubt have been greatly disconcerting and have led to the belief 


BREAKFAST 


_that borax seriously interfered with nutrition but that another of the 
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men began at the same time to put on weight quite as rapidly. 
After a few weeks, however, these abnormal conditions ceased as the 
men got under the influence of regular habits and their weight 
became stationary. RivdesG; 
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Miss Billy Burke in “The School Girl” at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 


Ellis & Walery 


Miss Burke plays the part of Mamie Reckfeller, and sings by far the prettiest song that Mr. Leslie Stuart has written, entitled “ My Little Canoe" 
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THE TALLER 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


phe discussion on the proper pronunciation 

of “golf” which began in the Daily 
Mail about four months ago has at length 
reached the 7imes. Inthe meantime it has 
been the round of the provincial and Scottish 
papers and has been the grateful source of 
much copy to the. editor of Golf [dlustrated. 
The point at issue is whether “golf” or 
“‘soff” is the correct pronunciation, and there 


another correspondent twits the Scottish 
“ soffers ” with being ashamed of their own 
tongue and with imitating the speech of 
English pedants and pockpuddings! The 
supreme authority, “Murray,” is also against 
“coff,? holding that this pronunciation, 
fashionable in England, is an attempt to 
imitate “ gouf,” but the truth is that by usage 
both forms are perfectly correct, although 


GOLF AT HALSTEAD PLACE 


Going to the ninth hole 


does not appear to be any doubt that the 
original Scottish form and pronunciation of 
the word was “ golf,” the word, in fact, being 
simply the Dutch “kolf.” There is equally 
no doubt, however, that the word has been 
pronounced without the ‘‘1” for some con- 
siderable period in certain golfing circles 
in Scotland, and to this day “goff” is the 
prevalent pronunciation in the Honourable 
Company, the Royal and Ancient, and 
Prestwick clubs. 


ut there seems to be good ground for sup- 
posing that the “ goff” pronunciation is 
of English origin, for that form of the word is 
chiefly found in English records and does not 
occur in any Scottish records till after the 
fusion of the two kingdoms under James I. 
and VI. Moreover, the members of the 
clubs mentioned have always had intimate 
associations with England. Many of them 
are Englishmen or half Englishmen by birth, 
and the bulk of the others have been edu- 
cated at English public schools and uni- 
versities or have married English wives, and 
few of them speak with much trace of a 
Scottish accent. But in all other clubs in 
Scotland and also amongst the Jdourgeois 
class, whose speech is quite unaffected by 
English models, the word is always _pro- 
nounced “golf.” In broad Scotch it is, of 
course, “ gouf.” 


It has been suggested that to speak of 

“solf” isa sign of low breeding and 
that Scottish gentlemen call it “goff,” to 
which the reply has been made that Scottish 
gentlemen of education are not confined to 
the three clubs above mentioned, while 


“golf” undoubtedly represents the original 
Scottish spelling and pronunciation. 


he Zimes contribution to the discussion is 
sufficiently amusing, for Mr. Webster, 
who signs it, says he was born in Fife in 1838, 
and that gentlemen who had been to England 
or India and were free from a pronounced 
Scottish accent called the game “gofe,” 
to rhyme with “loaf.” He declares that 
“ goff,’ the term now used and defended, 
was an affectation by those who spoke “ Edin- 
burgh English,” as an elegant example of 
which he gives “heff-pest sivin” for “ half- 
past seven.” 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


M: Webster, however, is no. more in love 

with “golf” than ‘goff,’ and he 
quotes a rule of English orthography that ‘1”) 
before “ f,” “k,” or “m” is silent after ‘o” 
(oh) ; examples, ‘ folk,” ‘ golf,” ‘ holm,” and 
“yolk.” But even admitting the truth of 
Mr. Webster’s rule it is necessary to point 
out that the “o” in “golf” is not of but 
short as in *‘fog,” and that it is pronounced 
exactly like the French “ go/fe” and not 
“soawlfe”? as he writes it. Moreover, the 
word is a direct importation from a foreign 
language into Scotland, and cannot therefore 
be subject to any rules of English orthography. 


y the time this page is in print the open 
championship will be in progress. In 
Scotland it is hoped that. Mr. Maxwell will 
rival the exploit of Mr. John Ball in 1890 of 
winning the double event, but there was no 
triumvirate in those days, and Mr. Maxwell, 
fine player as he is, can hardly hope to beat 
them. The three great men appear to be 
as nearly on a par as possible at present and 
one cannot choose between them. Prestwick 
course, however, suits Vardon. It also suits 
Willie Park, who has been getting into 
practice and may make a bold attempt to win 
the championship he lost there by a putt five 
years ago. There seems no reason to suppose 
that the championship will go to any new 
name. 


s the new balls are worth from three to 
four strokes in the round to a first-class 
player the winning score in the championship 
this year is sure to beat all previous records. 
It will not be surprising if the weather be 
good to find the winner return an average of 
73 for the four rounds, or 292. The previous 
best is 304. 


Xe interesting professional exhibition match 

was that arranged by Mr. Russel on 
his beautiful private course at Halstead Place, 
Sevenoaks, on May 25. Herd, Vardon, Braid, 
and C. R. Smith played a four-ball game of 
36 holes which was won by Vardon. The 
scores were : Vardon, 150; Braid, 162 ; Herd, 
163 ; Smith, 166. We give pictures of part 
of the course at Halstead, which is one of the 
finest private courses in the country besides 
being one of the prettiest. 


PROFESSIONALS AT HALSTEAD PLACE 
Herd putting 
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THE MINIATURE PAINTERS’ EXHIBITION 
Some Beautiful Work at the Modern Gallery. 


MRS. ERIC KNIGHT SYLVIA, DAUGHTER OF MR. A. BROCK MRS. THORBURGH CROPPER 
Painted by Alyn Williams Painted by Carlotta Nowlan Painted by Blanche Gottschalk 


MISS ETHEL CHIVINGTON QUEENIE, DAUGHTER OF MR. W. JUDD ‘* BEATRICE ” 
Painted by Frances Young Painted by Nellie Hepburn Edmunds Painted by Alice James 4 


““VENITIENNE ” “LIKE A QUEEN SHE LEANS ON HER FULL WHITE ARM” 


Painted by Gabrielle Debillemont Chardon Painted by Lionel Heath 
Photographs by Paul Lait 
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THE BRAN PIE. 


iE: is curious to see with what little knowledge and sense 

the discussion of political questions is carried on as 
soon as the traditional lines of argument are in some 
measure dropped. The manner in which the recent daring 
proposals of the Colonial Secretary as to our trade have been 
debated in the newspapers would cause a citizen to despair 
of the State were it not for the fact that newspapers have 
mostly ceased to guide their parties and are now guided by 
them. 


Ears: of course, no one expects. It is part of the 

political game either to represent what is at present a 
vague and sketchy plan for the future as an inspired scheme 
for the present or to credit the author of the plan with deep 
and deadly designs of taxing corn, to be carried out at once 
by a servile majority, regardless of the fact that he has 
declared the notion to be an issue for the next general 
election. 
support. Mr. Chamberlain’s over-zealous friends are doing 
him harm in attaching importance to anything beyond the 
main principles of his scheme. His enemies are damaging 
their own cause by crediting him with “conspiracy ’’ when 
he has expressly published his plan in time for full discussion 
before he takes the opinion of the electors. In fact, he has 
in this case deferred to the democratic theory of ‘‘ mandate”’ 
in a remarkable degree. ‘‘ These,’’ he says in substance, 
‘are my general views: You can do your worst against them 
during eighteen months or whatever other interval will 
bring the general election. Then, if my party has a 
majority, I will try to carry out the plan.” 


ape is frank enough at any rate, and it is surely the 
way in which the democracy should be addressed. 
Party leaders, ministers of state, are too apt to blink their 
convictions, if they have any, and nervously to feel their 
way to a popular opinion. That is not the way to do 
anything with the public. Comparatively few voters have 
any really fixed convictions on the points as to which they 
have to vote. Still fewer hold their views as the result of 
thought and discussion. Often the leader (so-called) waits 
for his hearers and the hearers for the leader ; neither guides 
nor followers know exactly whither they mean to go. They 
are filled with a nervous fear of giving an opening to the 
other side, for to enunciate a policy oneself is at once to 
give one’s opponents a policy. Mr. Chamberlain says to 
the British workman, ‘‘In order to be able to give pre- 
ferential terms to the British colonies I propose to levy a 
duty on foodstuffs not coming from those colonies. As 
most of your wheat and flour come from the United States 
this will make bread dearer for you and everybody else, but 
it will also give the Government a large revenue. This I 
propose to return to you in the form of old-age pensions.” 


hat does this mean? Plainly, todo two things. The 
first is by differential duties to relieve British and 
colonial agriculture from the stress of foreign competition 
and favour a return to the soil in Great Britain and a 
greater development of Canada and other corn-growing 
colonies. The second is to combine the working classes 
into a huge benefit society. Just as a firm or a trade 
union or friendly society takes a small sum from its workmen 
or members to accumulate and provide for them when sick 
or old, so the State is to take so many pence from the 
citizen in his weekly bread bill and apply the accumulations 
to pensioning off the superannuated workman. 


Be question is one of expedience. As regards the 

colonies it is a means of bringing them into a closer 
commercial connection with the mother country. As 
regards foreign countries, the corn duty gives a lever by 
which to induce the United States, and in a much smaller 
degree Russia and some other lands, to make concessions to 
British trade. As regards the working man it is a method 
by which he is to provide for himself in old age, with the 
help of the middle classes and the upper (if any), by paying 
rather more for his food. The chief veakness in the scheme 
as regards the not very remote future is that in all proba- 


Yet surely such exaggerations hurt the cause they . 
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By Adrian Ross. 


bility the North-West of Canada will replace the West of 
the United States as the great exporter of wheat even as the 
United States replaced Russia. Thus the wheat crops of 
the United States being consumed at home by a rapidly 
increasing population, and the bulk of British supplies being 
home or colonial grown and thus free from duties, the old- 
age pension fund will nearly disappear. But by that time: 
ex hypothest the Canadian wheat will have replaced the 
dwindling imports from other countries and will be as cheap, 
hence there will be no enhancement of prices. Thus food 
will no longer be taxed, and therefore something else wilk 
have to supply pensions. 


he labour leaders are dead against the scheme of the 
Colonial Secretary, but that is only natural. It is of 
the nature of organised labour all the world over that it 
expects to get something for nothing, or rather believes that 
it does not get as much as it deserves. Old-age pensions 
are all right if they come out of taxation of ground values,. 
motor cars, sparkling wines, or anything not generally 
owned or used by the working classes, but to make the 
State a sort of co-operative bread store, levying a duty on 
the loaf and getting it back in pensions, is to labour leaders. 
an evil thing. They want cheap bread and pensions. Of 
course each class puts itself first, nor is it possible to be. 
absolutely sure that labour has its proper share of the cake 
now. 


Be this is, after all, a question that each state has to 
settle for itself at some stage of its development, and 
often more than once. There are no absolute, immutable: 
laws of political economy; there are only generalisations 
from historical facts as far as ascertained and abstract 
reasonings treating humanity as made up of “ economic 
men.”’ solely actuated by desire of business profit. This. 
last assumption is nearly true of the average transactions in 
a great business centre; it is not true to the same extent 
elsewhere, and it is less true of the past. The principles, 
so-called, of Free Trade are partly obtained by abstract 
reasoning and partly by observing historical records. They 
have not the cogency of a mathematical or physical law ; 
for even if we test them by experiment we cannot vary the 
conditions at will or get away from the difficulty that 
human nature has always an incalculable element in it. 


ree Trade is a fetish now in England; Protection was a 
fetish here and still is over most of the civilised world. 
What we want is to ignore authority on both sides and get 
at the real conditions of the problem. ‘Then let us put 
down in parallel columns the prospective gains and losses 
of a change of policy, as did Robinson Crusoe, and after 
him the delightful villain of The Wrong Box. We might 
have a list somewhat as follows :— 


POINTS IN MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PLAN 


Bad 


We shall have to give up Free 
‘Trade 
Our loaf will be a farthing dearer 


The United States will exclude 
our manufactures 
Germany disapproves of the policy 


Americans say we can’t work it 

Australia doesn’t want it 

It is wrong to tax the people’s 
food 


The Ministry is not keen on the 
new plan 

It will give the Liberals a good 
cry 

It will split the Unionist party 


Mr. Winston Churchill is against 
the plan 


Good 


But we need not pretend to have: 
read J. S. Mill 

But our maternal granduncle will 
have 5s. a week 

But they have done that as much 
as they could already 

But that proves that it will do us. 
good 

But we can 

But Canada does 

But we can’t tax their drink and 
smoke any more, and we must 
tax something 

But the Opposition is hot against 
it 

But a good cry will make them 
feel better 

But we don’t mind a split if we 
can get a little spirit into it 

But—no, that settles it 
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A COMPLETE STORY. By Gordon Meggy. 


|* was Jones’s idea from the first ; in fact, only a brain like his could 

have conceived a plan so daringly unique. You see it was this 
way. About the end of July Jones and Brown dropped into my 
digs one night ; at least, when I say dropped in you must not take me 
too literally. I’m on the top floor of an old house, and it’s bad enough 
when one knocks off a cigar ash, and as for dropping in— well, when 
I tell you that Brown is a big man as big men go, and weighs some 
seventeen stone, you will readily, understand that a little dropping 
would go a long way towards demolishing the whole street. After 
we were fairly settled and had turned our pipes on we began dis- 
cussing the question of how and-where to spend the holidays. For 
three consecutive years we had gone to the Continent together, and 
we mutually agreed that on this occasion some dashing and brilliant 
scheme must be devised for enjoying ourselves in a new way. 
Brown suggested Brighton. This was characteristic of Brown. 
When we want a really clever and original idea we always turn to 
him. Personally I thought a trip to the lake district might do, but 
neither of them seemed to tumble to this. I think Brown was afraid 
it meant a lot of walking—he hates walking—and Jones never would 
agree to anything that he did not suggest himself. So when Jones 
mooted a fortnight’s fishing in Norfolk the staggering novelty of the 
plan appealed to us and we besieged him with questions. Personally 
I never held a rod in my life—except once or twice during the time 
I was a prefect at school—and Brown, I am sure, knew little more 
than I did on the subject. But Jones was so willing and anxious to 
teach us, and told us so many blood-curdling stories of immense fish 
he had landed after almost hand-to-hand—or rather hand-to-mouth 
—encounters that our enthusiasm was fired and we longed and 
thirsted for blood. 

The great attraction, Jones explained, was not so much in the 
sport to be obtained as in the fresh air and scenery and the freedom 
from restraint and conventionality. Besides, the accommodation 
was so cheap that we could actually save money all the time we 
were there. 

We left it in Jones’s hands to make all the arrangements as he 
knew the district so thoroughly. In the meantime he wrote out a 
list of the tackle we should require—quite a few inexpensive things, 
he explained, which could be got at the tackle shop down the road. 
He would call on his way to the office next morning and give the 
order. 

It was sent round to my place next day. There seemed a fearful 
lot of it, but when Jones came-up he said it was all right and spent 
the whole evening, refusing all assistance, in putting lines on reels 
and winders and in undoing and sorting parcels of hooks. Really 
I think Jones must have known something about it because out of 
the three lines only two got so entangled that they had to be cut up 
for string and he did not stick any hooks into our fingers. 

Jones is distinctly methodical. By August 2 he had completed 
arrangements and engaged rooms at an inn near Brundall called 
*Coldham Hall,” which he said had been an excellent spot in his 
youth. We set out on the 3rd by an afternoon train from Liverpool 
Street, and after five hours journey, the monotony of which was 
relieved by a lengthy and able discourse on the methods to be 
employed in bream fishing, we finally deposited our stiffened limbs 
and bulky traps upon the rickety landing stage called Brundall 
Station. Someone was to have met us in a boat, but we saw 
nothing of the kind about and were setting off to trudge across 
the fields when a shout from the right front called our attention 
to a small boy frantically waving an oilskin cap at us. 

1 do think Jones might have mentioned to the landlord that 
we were bringing Brown. The boat was tied up in a shallow, 
muddy creek, and after spending twenty minutes in packing ourselves 
and our baggage into its limited space everything had to come out 
again because it was stuck fast in the mud at the end where Brown 
was. We got started finally, but it took us three-quarters of an 
hour to cover the half-mile of river to the house, and the poor lad 
who rowed us was such a melted, exhausted wreck that he had to 
be sent to bed, and did not appear again for several days. Such 
a warm welcome awaited us, however, from Mr. Turley, the genial 
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landlord, and such a smoking-hot dinner of duck and green peas 
was served, that any inconvenience we had suffered was soon for- 
gotten, and as we sat outside in the twilight smoking our pipes 
and listening to final instructions from Jones we felt very well 
satisfied with the world at large. 

The great thing to insist upon when staying in Norfolk, Jones 
explained, was a proper supply of food. Of course, as far as he was 
concerned, so long as he had a_good breakfast and a decent dinner 
in the evening, he was satisfied with bread and cheese or a few 
biscuits in the middle of the day. But then he was an old cam- 
paigner, and thought that Brown and I would want something a 
little more substantial. Accordingly, next day—we had successfully 
overruled Jones’s desire to begin fishing on the first morning 
at three a.m.—vwe left it in Jones’s hands to personally superintend 
the packing of our luncheon basket. 

We had arranged to have breakfast at eight and begin fishing 
at nine, but something went wrong with Jones’s watch and he did 
not come down till nearly ten, and it was exactly eleven when 
he staggered down to the boat under the weight of an immense 
hamper. We chaffed him about his punctuality, but he’s such a 
touchy chap is Jones that when we hinted he had overslept himself 
he got quite cross. We were so ready to misjudge a man. If he 
had had his way we should have been out at three, and, in fact, his 
alarum was set for three and he had to get out of bed to stop it for 
fear it should disturb us, and could not get to sleep again for hours. 
Finally, when we got up his clock had stopped at 7.30, and he had 
no idea it was so late. 

We rowed about a mile down stream trying to find a place where 
Jones had once made a big catch, Lut he seemed to have forgotten 
where it was. However, we put our poles in at last just opposite a 
bank of reeds and got our tackle ready. Jones was last, of course ; 
he had been explaining the principles of ledger fishing to us very 
carefully, and when it came to showing us how to bait our hooks we 
discovered that the worm tin had been left behind and we had to 
row all the way back for it. I suppose we were really to blame. 
After all, Jones had a good deal to do—he seemed to do a good deal 
anyway—and as he pointed out we ought not to have expected 
him to think of everything. 

It was one when we really made a start and we fished on for an 
hour without getting a bite and hardly speaking a word. About 
1.30 Jones began to get very uneasy and gradually edged closer and 
closer to the luncheon basket, in which he seemed to take quite a 
paternal interest. He would stroke it and pat it when he thought 
we were not looking as if it werea pet dog. Once heard him talking 
softly to it in an awed, lovesick kind of way. As time went on he got 
more and more uneasy, and ahout two asked us in a casual, off-hand 
manner whether we wanted lunch. We said we did, so Jones opened 
the basket and set to work. 

I don’t think I ever saw quite such a collection as there was in 
that hamper! In addition to a loaf and half a cheese there was a 
paper parcel of cut ham, a chicken, and some sausage rolls, besides 
bottles of beer galore. Jones handed us each a bottle of beer, which 
we quickly got rid of—fishing is thirsty work—and then cut us our 
share of the chicken and ham and doled it out tous with a supply 
of bread. While we ate our lunch he made himself comfortable. 
After standing the other two bottles of beer on the covered end of 
the punt he put the cheese and a small piece of bread which was left 
inside the hamper. He shut the lid so as to use it as a table for 
his own repast, deposited the plate of sausage rolls on the bottom of 
the boat ready to hand, and heaving a sigh of infinite relief was on 
the point of consuming his first mouthful when Brown had a bite ! 
Under ordinary circumstances Brown is a slow, placid kind of man, 
but he was so seized with excitement on getting this, his first bite, 
that he jumped to his feet and pulled his line out with a jerk which 
toppled both Jones’s bottles of beer into the river and so over- 
balanced him that he trampled on the sausage rolls and broke the 
plate, Out came Brown’s line bearing a large eel, and as he was at 
the opposite end of the boat the swing of his body took his slimy 
prize slap into Jones’s plate of chicken and ham, where for a moment 
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it writhed about in all directions, then it got off the line and fell 
to the bottom of the boat. Jones was white with fury and I dare not 
repeat the torrent of abuse which he hurled at Brown and me; 
when it had subsided he turned his back upon us and sat down to 
make his meal off bread and cheese. But alas! while he had been 
abusing us the miserable reptile which was the unwitting cause of 
all the row had crawled through the bottom of the basket and was 
wriggling about among the bread and cheese, so that poor Jones saw 
all his hopes of getting any luncheon dashed to the ground. We 
were sorry for Jones and suggested going back in time for tea, but 
he wouldn’t even speak to us. By and by we captured one or two 
small bream and another eel, quite a bag in fact, and finally knocked 
off with the score at three all. 

Jones dined alorie that evening; at least, when I say alone, of 
course Brown and I were there, but then we really only looked on. 

It satisfied us, it even made us feel horribly over-fed, to see the 
way Jones attacked the cold duck after first demolishing a pound and 
a half of steak! Brown 
confessed to me pri- 
vately that he had 
always had rather a 
high opinion of his own 
power as a food-shifter, 
but that compared to 
Jones he was an infant 
at it. Jones was more 
like himself afterwards, 
but soon got very sleepy 
and went off to bed 
while Brown and I 
strolled about on the 
lawn. By and by we 
sauntered into the bar 
parlour and had a chat 
with Mr. Turley, who 
brought out a_ special 
brand of cigars for our 
benefit. One or two 
villagers came in later, 
and just before ten the 
local policeman brought 
in the man from the 
next village, who hap- i 
pened to be off duty, | 
and tossed him for a 
drink. There is always 
an air of knowing intel- 
lectuality about country 
policemen in Norfolk. 
This one, whose name 
was Robson, was a par- 
ticularly bright specimen. 
There was an examina- 
tion in “ first aid”’ to be 
held the following week 
for the benefit of the 
local police force, who 
had been studying 
vigorously, and our 
friend was _ evidently 
anxious to air his know- 
ledge on the subject. : 
I could not at first make out what was wrong. He began by shoot- 
ing his arm out from the shoulder and then feeling the muscles, 
muttering incantations the while. Brown, who is a timid man 
by nature, edged farther away from him and whispered some- 
thing about bedtime to me. Then he worked up a conversation 
about strength and gave us quite a little lecture on muscles. After 
naming the various muscles on his arms and legs he easily branched 
off into a discourse about bones. I don’t believe there was a bone 
that man did not know the name of, and as for arteries why it was 
child’s play! Presently he began asking his companion questions. 
What should he do if a man fell into the water and was_haif-drowned 
in order to induce respiration ? What was the best dressing for a 
man who sustained a complicated fracture of the right leg ? Brown, 
who had regained his courage now, suggested that probably the same 
kind as was used for the left would do, but, Robson, who had noted 
Brown’s proportions, only smiled and dashed off on a bypath about 
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fits. We left him giving practical demonstrations of how to lift a 
dead or fainting man. : 

Next morning we made a start at four a.m., and in spite of an 
absence of sport we all enjoyed the freshness of those early hours, 
and nearly equalled Jones in the way we attacked the ham and eggs 
when we got in for breakfast. But it was rather amazing, upon 
returning to our post, to find another punt moored there, the 
occupant of which, a man with no eyebrows and a wig, was pulling 
up large bream as fast as he could bait his hook. Jones pointed out 
to him that we had a previous claim to the spot, but he only smiled 
a sad, hairless sort of a smile and asked us whether we were the 
gentlemen from “Coldham Hall.” He helped us fasten up next to 
him and offered to show us how to “ hit a few bream in the snout,” a 
polite phrase by the use of which the true “artist” among Norfolk 
anglers may be immediately spotted. Mr. Butts, for we soon knew 
all about him, was as good as his word, and between us we bagged 
nearly six stone of fine bream by tea-time. Jones was delighted. 

What had he told us? 
Wasn’t it glorious? 
Wouldn’t we join him 
and go out _ before 
dawn next morning so 
as to get comfortably 
moored and settled by 
the time it was light 
enough to fish ? Brown 
and. I thought six 
o’clock would be early 
e: ough but we wouldn’t 
interfere with him for 
worlds. 

Jones retired to rest 
at eight, and about 
1.30 a.m. there was an 
awful noise from his 
alarm clock. It seemed 
as if it would never 
stop, and Brown looked 
in at my door to ask 
whether, as we were so 
wide-awake, we should 
join Jones after all. 
But I said no, and we 
turned in again till six, 
when off we set to look 
for the reward of 
Jones’s energy. We 
rowed to the old spot, 
about a mile and a half 
up stream, but couldn't 
find Jones anywhere. 
There were the poles 

‘that we had left to mark 
the place waving about 
with the tide but no 

i boat. Brown suggested 
that perhaps he had 
missed the place in the 
dark and was further 
on, but  half-an-hour’s 
pull didn’t give us any 
clue so we went back 
and tried about a mile in the other direction. Still no Jones, 
We began to feel anxious at last fearing some accident had 
happened, and when as we rowed back to the inn against a strong 
tide we met the boat we had been using yesterday drifting 
towards us we became really alarmed and pulled back for dear 
life with a view of organising a search party, but when we landed 
and rushed panting up to the house there was Jones calmly seated 
at breakfast. He said his beastly clock had gone wrong so that 
the alarum had not worked, and he was putting off his outing till 
next day. 

That was enough for Brown and me. We refused to have 
anything more to do with Jones and packed up our traps and went 
off that very day leaving him to his own devices. We went home 
and left all our fishing tackle at Jones’s house, and he has not been 
on speaking terms with us since, because, you see, Jones ordered 
all that tackle in his own name. 


Lafayette 
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Devonshire House.—The Duke of Devon- 
shire’s residence in Piccadilly is somewhat 
characteristic of its owner. It is a most un- 
pretentious, sombre-looking mansion yet solid 
withal, and entirely removed from any sug- 
The 
pictures in Devonshire House are of consider- 
able value, and many other priceless treasures 
are to be seen there. Devonshire House is 
liked by royalty, and it is well known that the 
Duchess of Devonshire 
is one of the few per- 


gestion of the newly-made millionaire. 


sonages who enjoys the 
privilege of Queen 
Alexandra’s friendship. 


Mind Your Own 
Business. — Lord Hals- 
bury has, it is well 


known, a horror of those 
interfering people who 
have a peculiar way of 
attending to everyone’s 
business except their 
own. A story is told of 
the Lord Chancellor that 
he was once sadly inter- 
fered with by a well- 
meaning busybody. 
When Lord Halsbury 
was Mr. Giffard he was 
engaged on an impor- 
tant case in the north 
and departed one even- 
ing from Euston armed 
with his black bag full 
of important documents. 
During the journey he 
got 
with another young bar- 
rister bound in the same 
At Crewe 
saw 


into conversation 


direction. 
Lord Halsbury 
someone he knew on the 
platform and got out to 
talk to him, leaving his 
precious bag of papers 
in the carriage. The 
young barrister knowing 
the importance of such documents took charge 
of the bag himself and carried it with him into 
the refreshment-room. Suddenly a whistle 
sounded and the young barrister rushed on 
to the platform to see the train gliding out 
and the infuriated face of Mr. Giffard glaring 
at him from the window. 


The Ambassador’s Double.—Afrvofos of 


mistaken identities those who were at a 
certain dinner given to Sir Henry Irving a few 
years ago will recollect what happened on 
that occasion. Quite a number of the guests 
who knew the American Ambassador by 
sight were startled to meet him at the entrance 


to the reception-room arrayed in a kind of 


IN TOWN AND 
Week by Week. 


court suit with a white waistcoat and knee 
breeches. At first they were inclined to 
assume that this was the long-anticipated 
American diplomatic uniform. But the 
mystery was soon solved. The apparition 
took their names and announced them. Then 
it began to dawn upon them that they 
had mistaken the usher and toastmaster 
for Mr. Choate, 
resembled. 


whom he so _ strongly 


From a fainting by kilis Roberts 


MRS. FREDERICK HORNIMAN 


Mrs. Horniman is the wife of Mr. F. J. Horniman, M.P., and a daughter of Mr. G. W. Bennet 


of Charlton, Kent 


Lady Cork.—Though a very large land- 
owner in the south of Ireland Lord Cork has 
no residence in the Emerald Isle. Both he and 
Lady Cork visit a great deal at country houses 
and are not often seen in London. Lady Cork 
is a sister of Lord Clanricarde and was a 
celebrated beauty at the time of her mar- 
riage in 1853. All the best-known men in 
town subscribed to present her with a splendid 
wedding present as the most beautiful woman 
of her day. Lady Cork has tried her hand at 
literature and has contributed some very 
readable articles to various magazines and 
periodicals. One of her daughters is married 
to Mr. Walter Long, the President of the 


Local Government Board. 
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COUNTRY 


Music at Dinner.—In New York no 
smart dinner party can be a success without 
the accompaniment of stirring music, and as 
arulea brass band is preferred to the more 
subdued strains of a stringed one. In this 
country people’s notions about music at 
dinner are different. At Buckingham Palace 
a band always plays during dinner, but the 
bandsmen are at a distance, and the music 
comes to the diners in gentle strains. In one 
or two first-class 
restaurants no music is 
provided until 
dinner, whilst at 


after 

the 
cheaper and more popu- 
lar dining resorts music 
at dinner is a feature of 
the entertainment. 


Some Wedding 
Crackers.—The young 
Countess of Yarmouth 
must feel relieved to 
escape to a slow-going 
old country like this 
after the too flattering 
attentions of the press of 
her native land. The 
most absurd stories about 
the Yarmouth marriage 
appeared in the New 
York papers in addition 
to those that were merely 
vulgar. Their readers 
were told how the earl 
on his wedding morning 
breakfasted “in the 
good old English way 
.- . . upon tea, ham 
and eggs, toast and mar- 
and how he 
“wrote a dash” for his 


malade,” 


occupation in the mar- 
riage licence. 


Diners for Charity’s 
Sake.—The following is 
the menu of the great 
gala dinner given at 
the Hyde Park Hotel in aid of the London 
Hospital :— 


Hors d’ceuvres 
Bortsch 
Créme Joinville 
Turban de filets de sole au gratin 
Volaille pochée a l'ivoire 
Concombres a la creme 
Fillet de boeuf piqué Renaissance 
Pommes fondantes 
Terrines de caneton de Rouen a la gelée 
Mousse au clicquot 
Cailles au feuilles de vigne 
Salade 
Asperge sauce Hollandaise 
Parfait praline 
Strawberries Melba 
Petits fours 
Dessert 
Charles Heidsieck champagne (1893 and 1895) 
Hennessy’s rare liqueur brandy (70 years old) 
Teofani’s cigarettes 
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LADY ACLAND-HOOD’S CHILDREN—MAUD, AUDREY, AND ALEXANDER 


Lady Acland-Hood is a daughter of Lord Ventry and wife of Sir Alexander Acland-Hood 
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Going to Cairo.—If Sir Reginald Pole- 
Carew accepts the Egyptian command which 
has been offered to him I suppose London 
will see very little of Lady Beatrice for some 
time to come, Cairo, however, will gain what 
London loses and the colony will learn to 
appreciate this child of fortune, who is as 


LADY 
John Gawen, born March 4, 1902 


charming as she is beautiful. It is to be 
hoped the climate will suit her better than 
this country, for since her marriage she has 
not been looking at all well. Lady Beatrice, 
by the way, was pretty well off when she was 
married, for she shared with her only sister 
the large fortune left by her great-uncle. 


“Polly Carey.”—Sir Reginald and Lady 
Beatrice Pole-Carew have a beautiful place at 
Antony House, which has come into the 
family from the Cornish branch of the 
Carews. It lies alongside Lynher Creek, 
and there is a fine park and lovely gardens. 
Sir Reginald is, of course, descended from the 
Carews of Haccombe, a little parish which 
used at one time to be exempt from King’s 
taxes because of some signal public service 
performed by one of his ancestors. The 
privilege no longer exists, however, and not 
even the noble service in South Africa of the 
present representative of the family can avail 
to revive it. Sir Reginald, by the way, is also 
connected with the Bullers through his mother, 
who died so suddenly last year. 


A Stroke of Luck.—Luck is a main factor 
in a military career, and Sir Reginald Pole- 
Carew has always been lucky. He went out 
as a mere commandant on Sir Redvers 
Buller’s staff and might have remained 
hanging round headquarters till he missed his 
chance but for the wound that placed Colonel 
Featherstonhaugh hors de combat at Belmont. 
That wound gave Colonel Pole-Carew his 
brigade and the opportunity of qualifying 
for a division. 


BEATRICE POLE-CAREW’S BABY SON 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


In the Suite of the Queen.—Lady Emily 
Kingscote, who has now been so many years 
in the suite of Queen 
Alexandra, is back in 
waiting for another 
period. Sheis probably 
the youngest - looking 
grandmother of a grown- 
up grandson now in 
society and is still as 
popular as ever. I 
believe she has given up 
riding, but she used to 
be a first-class horse- 
woman, and it seems 
only. a few years ago 
that she rode regularly 
with the Badmintons. 
Her grandson, Lord 
Rocksavage, was twenty 
last month and is a 
promising junior officer 
of the 9th Lancers, while 
his only sister, who is 
just a year older, may 
often be seen hunting 
with Sir Watkin 
Williams-Wynn’s pack. 
Lady Emily takes great 
interest in hospital work 
and is well known as a 
visitor at St. George’s. 


Lady Portarlington. 
—Among this week’s 
hostesses is the Coun- 
tess of Portarlington, 
who gives a dance at 
her house in Belgrave 
Square on Friday. Lady Portarlington is, of 
course, the widow of the late and mother of 
the present earl, and was 
quietly married to Mr, Henry 
Portman in 1golr, just a year 
and a month after her first 
husband’s death, She was the 
only daughter of the late Lord 
Nigel Kennedy, a former page 
in waiting to Queen Adelaide, 
and I believe she still has in 
her possession a fine pair of 
silver candlesticks presented to 
him by King William IV. by 
way of consolation because he 
missed a children’s party 
through illness. Lady Port- 
arlington’s. husband is at 
present heir-presumptive to the 
Portman peerage, as his elder 
brother, Mr. Edward Port- 
man, who married Mrs. 
Eustace Vesey, has no 
children. Mr. Henry Portman 
used to be in the Dorset 
Yeomanry, and when his 
younger brother, Mr. Gerald 
Portman of the roth Hussars, 
was wounded in South Africa 
went out to look after him. 


Douglas 


The Late Season.—It is 
beginning to be realised that 
the season is late and passing 
quickly. It had been expected 
that it would be a record one, 
but this expectation has not 
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been fulfilled. Of course there has been a 
great deal of gaiety of every kind, but now 
that we are close on Ascot it is being realised 
that there has not been half what was antici- 
pated. No doubt the absence of the Court 
during May had a good deal to do with this, 
also the badness of the weather. On the 
other hand, the reduction of the income tax 
ought to have helped matters. But the fact 
is that people are beginning to realise that big 
balls, on which large sums are spent, are not 
very productive matrimonially. 


[There are more complaints in the 
Papers about the desecration of the 
countryside by the advertisements now to 
be seen in almost every meadow.] 


I quite agree. Our meadows prized, 
With indignation sore it fills 

My heart to see so vulgarised 
Tn lauding pills. 


And walking in the country parks 
It is enough to make one shiver 
To suddenly face rude remarks 


Anent one’s ltver. 


But worse—assuming you’ve forgot 
Your ’baccy, sir, it is no joke 

To meet a board which tells you what 
You ought to smoke. 


Sweet advertiser, stick to town 
And make the most of every shilling 
To pull your country hoardings down 
We'd all be “ Willing.” 


Brook House.— The last of Lady Warwick’s 
brilliant May entertainments at Brook House 
took place the. other night, and like its pre- 
decessors was a marked success. Crowds of 
well-known personages were to be seen on the 
fine staircase or standing about the big recep- 
tion-rooms. Lord and Lady Huntingdon and 
the Duchess of Newcastle were among those 
present. Lord Huntingdon has not yet taken 
a house in town though it was rumoured 
some time ago that he had done so. 


Lafayette 


MISS CAMPBELL 
Daughter of the Hon. Mrs. A. Campbell 
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Our New Low Comedian, Mr. J. Robert Hale, at the Lyric. 


Bassano 


Mr. J. Robert Hale plays the part of Simon Pentweazle, the adviser of Mrs. Habbicombe, a dealer in second-hand clothes, who has great social aspirations. Here he is 
shown with Miss Dorothy Temple as Drusilla Parker, a small part in The Medal and the Maid 
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Mr. Lawrence Caird and Miss Ada Reeve in ‘‘ The Medal and the Maid.” 


Bassano 


Mr. Caird plays the part of Admiral’ Lord Belton, while Miss Reeve is the schoolmistress to whose establishment he sends his ward. Miss Reeve extracts everybody 
from difficulties in the last act by marrying the brigand chief of the Greek island, to which everybody goes 
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MOTOR SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Motor Gymkhana at Ranelagh.—A de- 
lightful automobile gymkhana will be held 
at Ranelagh on June 13. The third event 
will be a ladies’ handicap race to be run in 
heats. Feminine drivers only may compete, 
though the cars may be started by a man 
mechanician. There are seven events in all, 


the last being a competition for appearance. 
No flower-decorated event is arranged, ex- 


AN INVERTED MOTOR CAR 


The result of trying to take a corner too sharply 


perience having shown that motor battles of 
flowers, so popular on the Riviera, are an 
absolute failure in England. This is due 
partly to the extravagant price of flowers in 
London and partly to the fact that British 
florists have so far failed to decorate a motor 
car with any sort of art or grace. 


Dust-consuming Cars.—What a fortune 
awaits the man who designs a car warranted 
to consume its own dust as chimneys consume 
their own smoke. Dust is the mightiest 
enemy the motor sport possesses and creates 
endless prejudice on the road among drivers 
and pedestrians. 


Pneumatic Cushions and Seats. — The 
latest car wrinkle is to fit the seats, more 
especially the driver’s seat, with pneumatic 
cushions, Sides, back, and the actual seats 
are air-inflated, being easily blown up, and 
this device adds as much to the comfort of 
the passengers as pneumatic tyres contribute 
to the smooth and pleasant running of the 
car. Inner stays ensure the cushions re- 
maining in proper shape when inflated, and 
no buttons are present to make these ideal 
seats uncomfortable. Drivers and passengers 
who suffer from mental or physical fatigue 
after motoring should have these pneumatic 
cushions fitted to their cars. 


Mourners in Motors.—Nine motor cars 
carrying forty mourners attended the funeral 
of a Great Dane actor dog recently buried in 
the canine cemetery at Scarsdale near New 
York. Tyras had appeared on the stage in 
nearly every country in the world, wore a 
handsome collar given him by Cecil Rhodes, 
and had played before the Czar of Russia, the 
Mikado of Japan, and the Empress of China. 
He was awarded the honour of a. strictly 
automobile funeral. 


Motors in Jamaica. —A motorist in 
Jamaica had a slight breakdown of his car. 
While repairing it two natives approached 
and offered to lend him a horse. Never 
having heard of a motor car they thought it 
was a queer form of carriage whose horses 
had bolted and carried away the shafts. When 
the car whizzed off minus any horse-power— 
in the flesh—they shrieked aloud in terror. 


Bogus Repairs. 


— The “runner- 
up” of big bills for 
entirely _ fictitious 


repairs is not un- 
known in the motor 
trade. You takea 
car needing some 
very small adjust- 
ment to the “ repair 
shark” type. He 
takes off the bonnet 
and looks tragic. 
“Gears wrong, fly- 
wheels not true, 
bearings loose. 
Wants a thorough 
overhauling ; leave 
it here for a week 
and I'll try and put 
it right in that 
time.” The ama- 
teur falls into the 
wily trap of course, 
but a wise man 
knows his own engine as though it were his 
own child, and sensible motorists get their 
repairs done by the car builder, whose interest 
lies in keeping down repair bills. To keep a 
motor car and know nothing of machinery is 
rather like cutting a big hole in the pocket 
you keep your money in. 


Copyright of “* The Tatler" 


Salt to Lay Dust.—Experiments are being 
made with salt to lay dust on motor tracks, 
In the United States salt is much used on horse- 
racing tracks. Oil, of course, tends to side- 
slips on the part of cars, while neither salt nor 
tar has such an effect. 


Special Motor Law for Dukes. — One 
duke, an earl, four countesses, and a dozen 
society folk are petitioning Parliament not to 
‘attach a large, disfiguring number or name” 
to their electric broughams. The petition 
gleefully rejoices in the prospect of petrol cars 
being so labelled because the petitioners do 
not happen to drive petrol cars. ‘They base 
their claim to exemption on the argument 
that ‘electric carriages are incapable of run- 
ning at any but mo’erate speed.” Thousands 
of petrol cars can make the same claim, Ifa 
bill compels ‘motor vehicles” to carry num- 
bers electric broughams must share the 
shame. Legislation nowadays is too demo- 
cratic to make special laws for a duke. 


Society and Suburbs.—Many society per- 
sons who hitherto have taken a furnished 
town house for the season are content.ng 
themselves with a little place up the river. A 
motor car with an adjustable brougham top 
enables them to get through their social 
duties in town without the attendant expenses. 
The motor car, too, is popularising the 
‘week-end house” for those whose duties 
and inclinations lead them to live in London, 
The bore of catching trains and the heat 
of railway journeys deterred many from a 
Friday-to-Monday country cottage. A motor 
car changes all this, and the property- 
owner within a _twenty-mile radius of 
London is beginning to appreciate the 
advantages of petrol. 


Paris to Bordeaux. — The following 
analysis of the performances of the cars 
which took part in the big car section of the 
disastrous race from Paris to Bordeaux may 
prove interesting : Mors—13 started, 6 finished 
in the average time of 6 hr. 50 min. 20 sec. ; 
Mercédés—12 started, 9 in 7 hr. 30 min. 
8 sec.; Pipe (24 h.p.)—4 started, 2 in 8 hr. 
14 min. 16 sec.; Panhard—16 started, 9 
in 8 hr. 45 min. 43 sec.; De Dietrich— 
10 started, 6 in 8 hr. 46 min. 16 sec. ; 
“C.G.V."—4 started, 3 in 9 hr. 9 min. 
52 sec.; and Serpollet (steam)—7 started 
6 in 9g hr. 48 min. 20 sec. 


MRS. KERR'S KING 
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PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Opera.—The revival of Rossini’s Barber 
of Seville has done one good thing, for it has 
given us Fraulein Wedekind, who is that vara 
avis in opera, the genuine comedienne. In fact, 
we have had no such comedy at the Opera as 
in The Barber of Seville for many a year. 
Signor Pini Corsi simply revels in the part of the 
barber, and M. Gilibert is at his very best as 
the old doctor. Why do we not get more 
grand comic opera at Covent Garden? It is 
extremely interesting to note how popular the 
vocal gymnastics demanded by the old Italian 
composers still are when sung well. When 
Fraulein Wedekind carols Thaubert’s pretty 
(interpolated) song, “Ich muss nun einmal 
singen,” the house becomes breathless and duly 
gets its demanded encore. Zhe Barber of 
Seville is still excellent—as a comedy. Operatically it 
is even poorer than Lwcia, which is possible only 
in the keeping of a great singer like Madame Melba. 


Improved Conditions.—Plangon is back, and his 
Mephistopheles is as striking as ever. But the artistic 
success of the season so far must be credited to 
Ternina. Her inspiring humanity simply transfigures 
Wagner, and I do not wonder that she is welcomed 
more warmly than any other Wagnerian singer. Ex- 
tremely good are the 7annhduser and the Lohengrin of this season. 
New scenery and new stage management have brought a new lease of 
life to these early Wagners. Lohengrin is specially good. 


Madame de Naucaze.—The hasty cutting of The Gordian Knot at 
His Majesty’s has removed for the time Madame de Naucaze. She 
began her theatrical career with Miss Genevieve Ward, playing a small 
part in Zhe Great Catch ; afterwards, with Mr. C. W. Somerset, she 
played the lead in For Ever. Fora season she toured in America as 
Princess Pennikoff in 7ie Great Pink Pearl with a company of which 
E. H. Sothern and William Gillette were in turn the leading men, and 
at home has toured with Mr. Tree’s company for the part of Lady 
Staunton in Captain Swift. Madame de Naucaze, whose real name 
is Montgoniery-Moore, belongs to a well-known Irish family and got 
her xom de thédtre from an aunt who married a Frenchman of title. 


Miss Hutin Britton.—Miss Ellen Terry’s revival of Much Ado About 
Nothing at the Imperial is, 1 am happy to say, a great success. I should like 
to draw attention to Miss Hutin Britton, who figures as Hero. I was assured 
on the first night of Ze Vzkings that she was a sister of Miss Lily Brayton, 
whom she strongly resembles ; but this is not the case, though both of them 
were trained by Mr. F. R. Benson. Previous to joining Mr. F. R. Benson’s 
company in September, 1901, Miss Britton studied music, elocution, and 
dancing for three years at the Royal Academy of Music, and very shortly after 
joining the Bensonians appeared at Liverpool as Regan in a revival of King 
Lear. It was in the same play and the same part that Miss Terry happened 
to see her at Stratford-on-Avon, and it was there that she received the offer 
which led to her appearance in 7he Vikings at the Imperial. Miss Britton 
has no relatives on the stage, and she hails from Berkshire. 


Mr. Talleur Andrews.—The Jack Merrion of Zhe School Gir/—the artist 
who sings “‘ Autre temps, autres mceurs,” in the studio at the beginning of 
the second act—is a Californian who went on the stage in this country about 
six years ago as Vivian for a provincial tour of JZorocco Bound. He had 
played and sung at San Francisco in amateur productions of a couple of 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic operas but got no encouragement at home to 
make the stage his profession. He has a high baritone voice which he uses 
with pleasing effect, and has made many successes in ballad concerts at 
St. James’s Hall, Queen’s Hall, and the Crystal Palace. A year ago he went 
to India with a 7éfertoire company in musical comedy and sang both at 
Bombay and Calcutta. Since his return he has been to the provinces with 
The Twin Sister from the Duke of York’s, in which he had the singing part, 
afterwards—like Mr. James Blakeley, the Tubby Bedford of The School Giri 
—joining the Musketeer Concert Party. 


“ Trilby” Again.—7Z7yilby is likely to become as immortal as Ben Bolt, 
and I should not be surprised if the revival at His Majesty’s were to run for 
some time. The present production is excellent. Mr. Gilbert Hare now takes 
the part of Gecko, originally played by Mr. Gerald du Maurier (who is 
appearing as the puppy in 7he Admirable Crichton) and there are some 
other changes. The vogue of Z7é/dy is extremely interesting to the critics. 
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MISS MARIE STUDHOLME 


As the convent maiden in The Schco! Girl at the Prince of Wales's 


GE EAT Fe 


MISS HELEN ROBERTSON 


Miss Helen Robertson.—This young 
American player is coming to London to 
take a leading part in a new production at 
one of the West-end theatres in the autumn. 
She will be remembered for her impersona 
tion of the beautiful villainess in Zaza at 
the Adelphi Theatre with Mrs. 
Leslie Carter, with whom in 
New York she has recently 
been playing the leading 
female 7é/e in Mr. Belasco’s 
drama, Du Barry. She has 
played with many of the other 
foremost attractions in New 
York during the past five years 
and has acted over 200 dramatic 
véles. She has also appeared 
in comic opera and musical comedy as leading 
contralto. Miss Robertson is known through- 
out America not only for her splendid gifts 
as an actress but also for her striking resem- 
blance to Miss Maxine Elliott. 


Miss Florence Jackson. — This young 
player, who is now making a success of the 
part of Lilian Brandram in A/rs. Willough- 
bys Kiss with Miss Florence St. John and 
Mr. Scott Buist, has had a good deal 
of experience and hopes one day to settle 
permanently in London. Meantime the 
provinces are a good training ground, 


The Mays.—Miss Edna May’s sisters are 
making a place for themselves. Jane is now 
touring with Zhree Little Maids. The 
youngest, Margaret, though only twelve, 
made her début at Syracuse, U.S.(A., of 
course), in a piece called Brownies last 
Christmas. An American paper recently 
gave an extraordinary account of the little 


lady, informing its readers that she has all 
titled London at her feet. On the same 
authority I learn that she has a diamond and 
pearl brooch given her by Baron Rothschild, 
a turquoise and gold necklace given by Lord 
Cavendish, a diamond pin given by the Duke 
of Manchester, a gold watch given by Lord 
Creighton, a diamond pin given by Lady 
Meux, and a wonderful filigree gold bracelet 
presented by an Indian prince, 


Another May.—Mrs. Kendal’s daughter 
appears under the name of Miss Dorothy 
May. She gave a dramatic and musical 
recital at the Steinway Hall on the 25th ult. 
before a large audience. The programme 
had just that mixture of contrast and cohe- 
rence which spells success. The cold from 
which Miss May was suffering did not 
conceal the unusual purity of her voice, the 
clear intonation, the dramatic rendering, the 
exquisite cultivation which reveal the artist. 
Few Parisian singers could have done the 
French songs fuller justice, 


Drama Going to the Dogs.—It is rather 
curious that dogs have been appearing in two 
plays. In The Light that Failed Mr. Aubrey 
Smith is supported by his lively terrier, while 
a beautiful terrier was a notable figure in 7he 
Altar of Friendship. “Master Frilby,” as 
he is called, is also known in doggy circles, 
being a very successful prizewinner. He is 
a son of Champion Malwin, and his proud 
owner is none other than that clever young 

actor, Mr. Douglas Gordon, who distin- 
guished himself in the same play. 


American Players on Holiday.— 
This is the happy holiday-time of the 
hard-worked American player, who is 
glad to escape from the terrors of the 
heat in America during June and July. 
Mr. Gillette 
is here, and 
I frequently 
notice him 
in company 
with his 
manager, 
Mr. Charles 
Frohman, 


MISS EDNA MAY’S SISTER, JANE 
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Chancellor 


MISS FLORENCE JACKSON 


the two making a queer contrast in height. 

Mr. Daniel Frohman is also in London. Miss 

Maxine Elliott, more beautiful than ever, has 

been going a great deal to the Opera. In-. 
deed, she has so many friends that she holds. 

court in different boxes. I hear that Miss. 

Julie Opp (Mrs. Faversham) is to take a 

house at Haslemere. 


Marriage in the Air.—In the spring 
the young man’s fancy lightly turns a2 
but summer seems to be the favourite time 
with the actor. Quite recently there has 
been an epidemic of marrying. Miss Suzanne 
Sheldon took to husband Mr. 
Ainley, the young player who 
created Paolo and who has 
become one of Mr. Frohman’s 
leading men. Then Mr. Vincent 
Sternroyd is going to marry 
Miss Beatrice Coleman, a bright 
young player, a niece of Miss 
Fanny Coleman, The ceremony 
will take place in Guernsey, to 
which Miss Coleman’s maternal 
relations belong. Quite recently 
there have been two weddings 
in the Duke of York’s company 
and Mr. Laurence Irving speaks 
for the Lane. 


“In Dahomey.”—A second 
visit to the Shaftesbury con- 
vinces me that J Dahomey is 
capital. I only regret that the 
niggeryness of the atmosphere is 
so much curtailed. Grant us more 


Ellis & Walery 
cake-walks and sand dances. 
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Three ‘ Saphos;’ for London. 


o fewer than three French actresses are 

to appear as Sapho in London this 

season, to wit, Madame Jane Hading, who 

was the first to produce it; Madame Réjane ; 

and Sarah Bernhardt, who essays the vé/e 
for the first time. 


THE FIRST STAGE 


Jane Hading and M. Damala (who was once married to Sarah Bernhardt) 


London playgoers, even the young ones, 
will remember the sensation caused by the 
production of Zhe Second Mrs. Tangueray 
exactly ten years ago on May 27, 1893. 
Precisely the same thing had taken place 
in Paris nearly eight years before, when on 
December 18, 1885, Alphonse Daudet’s play, 
Sapho, was produced at the Gymnase. 

The Gymnase was at that time the 
St. James’s Theatre of Paris. The plays pro- 
duced there had been invariably high comedy 
of the bourgeois type (I mean by “ bourgeois 
type ” that they were plays to which a man 
could take his mother), and the news that a 
dramatised version of the book by Daudet, 
which he had dedicated to his eldest son 
when he should be twenty-one years of age, 
but which all Paris mothers had been keeping 
carefully out of their sons’ ways although they 
read it greedily themselves, created quite a 
storm in the theatrical teapot of the Ville 
Lumiére. 

As in the case of Mrs. Tangueray, the 
cast of Sapho’s first production saved the 
situation. Parisian mothers went to the 
Gymnase full to the brim with promises of 
protest, but when the curtain fell it was an 
astonished storm of almost angry admiration 
which ensued. The cast of this performance 
was an extraordinary one. Jane Hading, 
then twenty-four years old and at the apogee 
of her radiant man-compelling beauty, was the 
Sapho ; Damala, the powerful actor who was 
Sarah Bernhardt’s husband, was the Jean 
Gaussin ; and with them played Desclauzas, 
Darlaud, Landrol, Reynard, and Duquesne. 

There had been grave doubts in the 
author’s mind as to the advisability of con- 
fiding Sapho’s part to so young an actress, and 
above all to so young a woman as was Jane 


“SAPHO” 


Hading. The part was almost crushing in 
its scope, and though they looked to Hading’s 
beauty and great charm to help it through 
the author and the manager both feared that 
she would lack in power during the later 
scenes. They had forgotten that this young 
actress, who till then had been known 
(with the one exception of Ze Maitre des 
Forges) in comic opera and operetta, had 
in her life of four-and-twenty years had 
twenty-one years stage experience. The 
daughter of a _ well- 
known actor of Mar- 
seilles, she made her 
first appearance at the 
age of three in Ze 
Bossu, and not only 
had she been an actress 
all her life but by 
association with Mar- 
seilles and Paris 
bohemianism had 
acquired that butterfly 
insouciance, that 
knack of knowing 
about things artistic 
which constituted one 
of Sapho’s charms for 
painters, sculptors, 
poets and their kind. 

On the night of the 
premiére after the 
performance Daudet 
had organised a little 
supper for his intimates. 
Round the table, at the 
head of which sat 
Daudet with Jane 
Hading on his right, 
were grouped the 
apostles of stage 
realism and of the 
realistic literature of the day. Zola was 
there, the brothers de Goncourt, Maupas- 
sant, Belot, Alexis, Vitu, de Péne, all of 
them, and that evening marked for Paris 
the revolution in stage matters which was 
to dawn for London eight years later with 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 

The power of the play is shown sufficiently, 
perhaps, by the mere fact that it has held the 
stages of the continents of Europe and 
America for eighteen years and is as popular 
as ever. What Sarah Bernhardt means to 
make of Sapho is stilla mystery. The play 
is in rehearsal, and she intends to produce it 
when she comes to London. But Réjane’s 
characterisation of the part has been pro- 
duced in Paris, and Paris playgoers have 
had the opportunity which Londoners soon 
will of comparing it with Hading’s. 

Sapho will be the first of the series of 
French masterpieces which London is to see 
this summer, but there are many others. 
Hading in her short season will play Ze 
Maitre des Forges, La Dame aux Camélias, 
Frou- Frou, La Princesse Georges, Les 
Demi-Vierges (to be called 1/aud in London), 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, and 1? Aventuriére, 
and will, too, immediately after Safho play 
Paula in the French translation of Zhe 
Second Mrs. Tangueray, which has been 
made for her under Mr, Pinero’S supervision. 
It is an open secret that the French transla- 
tion of Pinero’s play is by Maxime Hading, 
the brother of the actress. 

Réjane, besides Sapho, will play Heureuse 
and other pieces which have delighted 
Paris during the past year, and Sarah 
Bernhardt will produce 7héroigne de Méri- 
court and other novelties which London has 
not yet seen. JOHN N. RAPHAEL. 
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A Passion Play in the Tyrol. 


G[pke little village of Brixlegg in Tyrol, three 

hours train journey from Munich, has 
begun to be crowded with the Passion Play 
visitors, the first cycle of which began on June. 
It was in the seventeenth century that the 


first of these performances took place. From 
1809 to 1815 the shadow of war hung over 
the land, and all religious plays were strictly 
forbidden ; but when at length Napoleon’s 
restless spirit was rendered harmless the 
mystery plays were resumed. During the 
course of the next fifty years several theatres 
were erected, and in the year 1868 the text 
of the Passion Play was procured from 
Oberammergau at the cost of too florins, 
yet another building was constructed, and 
costumes bought to the value of 4,000 florins. 

The play was performed fourteen times in 
1868, seventeen times in 1873, twelve times 
in 1883, and fifteen times in 1899. This 
season there will be representations on June 
14, 21, and 28; July 5, 12, 19, and 26; 
August 9, 16, 23, and 30; and September 6 
and 13. The performances begin at 9.30 a.m. 
and last until 5.30 p.m., an interval of an 
hour and a half being allowed for lunch. 
The railway facilities are excellent. 

The hall in which the play is given is ~ 
completely roofed in and provides seats for 
1,000 persons. The number of the performers 
is 280 and the choir and chorus 42. Sleeping 
accommodation can be obtained in the village, 
and all communications respecting the same, 
as well as requests for tickets, should be 
forwarded to the committee, whose tele- 
graphic address is “Passion, Brix’egg.” 
Tickets can also be procured of Johannes 
Gross in Innsbruck. The prices of seats are 
10, 8, 6, 4, 3, 2, and 1 kronen, the value of 
the latter coin being approximately 1od. Five 
days notice must be given by those wishing 
to countermand seats or to have them reserved 
for a later date. 
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THE MAGPIE MADRIGAL SOCIETY 
A Chat with the Conductor, Mr. Lionel Benson. 


Wye 


AE 
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The picture on thelinvitation card to the Magpie Madrigal Society's 
latest concert was designed by the Hon. Walter James, who is a 
He is the eldest son of Lord Northbourne. 
Professor Herkomer, Mr. Alfred 
Parsons, the late Sir Edward Burne-Jones, to name only a few 
artists, have supplied the design in previous years, and Mr. Benson, 


tenor in the choir. 
design differs from year to year. 


the conductor, prizes the originals 


Fvening of Derby Day. Piccadilly one 
mass of vehicles ; crowded coaches-and- 
four, occupants tired and dusty, from the race- 
course. In strange contrast are the lines of 
motor broughams, spick and span, on their way 
to the Opera and the theatres. But the whole 
is a rush. Then I turn into St. James's 
Hall. As 1 mount the steep stairs I hear the 
crackers of the nigger minstrels on the ground 
floor. On entering the hall upstairs I might 
be in a totally different century. The plat- 
form is crowded with a white-robed choir, 
flanked by the tenors and basses. The occa- 
sion is the invitation concert of the Magpie 
Madrigal Society. The conductor raises his 
baton and as if by magic we are spirited away 
from the rush and roar of vulgarity to the 
green oasis of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century madrigals. 

We had Palestrina ; Sweelinck, who made 
a setting for the ro5th Psalm in Amsterdam 
in 1604; and so on. Towards the end we 
came down to the moderns, including Brahms, 
Tschaikowsky, Gretschaninow, and Alan 
Gray, who had specially set Dekker’s ‘‘ Happy 
Heart” (five parts) for the society. Besides 
the music I was charmed by the quality of 
most of the lyrics. 

After the concert I set out to hear the end 
of Faust at the Opera, and the complete 
difference of the medium served only to throw 
into greater relief the charm of the madrigal. 

I may be very ignorant, but I must con- 
fess that until that evening | had never heard 
of the Magpie Madrigal Soci ty. Next day 
I took myself off to the conductor of the society, 
Mr. Lionel S. Benson, who replied to all my 


iz 
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queries with the promptness of 
a man of business. A man like 
Mr. Benson always interests me 
intensely, for he disproves the 
theory that an enthusiasm for 
the arts necessarily makes for life 
among the clouds, 

The Magpie Madrigal Society 
had its origin in a band of singers 
whom Mr. A. Scott-Gatty 
gathered together many years 
ago for the. purpose of singing 
his delightful plantation ditties. 
When that purpose was accom- 
plished there still remained a 
nucleus of a choir, and Mr, Ben- 
son took them to the madrigal. 

“Why Magpie?” I queried, 
for the predatory instincts of the 
bird did not seem to appear 
quite a happy suggestion. Mr. 
Benson assured me that it was 
the black and whiteness of the 
bird suggested by the negroid 
quality of Mr. Gatty’s early work. 
1 might have supplied Mr. Ben- 
son with a better answer, for the 
magpie, as you may remember, 
has a special passion for picking 
out bright things. That is what 
Mr. Benson has been doing for 
years, for he has ransacked the 
music treasures of the British 
Museum and thus rescued a 
great number of old madrigals, 
many of which he has published 
in his “ Arion ” series, issued by 
Laudy of Oxford Street. I may 
add that his lady choristers magpie it by wearing 
a black zouave jacket above their white frocks. 


The 


Miss Millais 

Miss Ida Milman 
Miss Monro 

Miss A. Monsell 
Miss Pemberton 
Miss Pilcher 
Madame Reyntiens 
Miss Riddell 


IST AND 2ND SOPRANOS 


Mrs. F. Acland 
Mrs. G. Baillie 
Miss Bower 

Mrs. C. Bridgeman 
Miss Brooke 

Miss J. Calvert 


i > Mrs. P. Robson 
Miss A. Campbell ARSE Me Robson 
Mrs. J. Charrington Mice E. D. Round 
Mrs. H. Clayton Mice G ee oun 
Miss M. Lowry Cole Mise Me soap ers 
Miss E. C. Copeland iss M, Saunders 
Miss Crawfor Miss M. Scott 
Mrs. H. E. Crawley MisijA: Scott Gatty 
Mack Grow Miss G. Siche! 
Mrs. Crowe Mice fe, Spattiswoode 


Miss M. Cuthbert 

Mrs. D'Arcy 

Miss H. Eastwood 

Hon. Mrs. Errington 

Mrs, F. Erskine 

Mrs. P. Francis 

Miss C. Payne Gallwey 

Lady Susan Gilmour 

Mrs. H. J. Gladstone 

Miss Gordon 

Mrs. Chadwyck Healey 

Mrs. Hedges 

Mrs. F. Hess 

Miss E. Hogg 

Mrs. R. Holmes 

Miss G. Holt 

Miss Ellen Humphry 

Mrs. C, Hunt 

Mrs. A. James 

Mrs. Alison Johnson 

Miss Ashton Jonson | 

Mrs, Joynson | 

Hon. Nina Kay-Shuttle- 
worth 

Mrs. C. Kenderdine 

Miss L. Lambert 

Miss E. Lubbock 

Mrs. A. Lyell | 

Lady Mary Lygon 

Miss Muir Mackenzie 

Miss D. Maidlow 

Mrs. J. S. Marriott 

Miss L. Marsham 

Mrs. R. Maude 


Miss L, Talbot 

Miss Tarleton 

Miss N. Taylor 

Miss M. Tylee 
Madame Liotard Vogt 
Mrs. E. H. Whitmore 
Mrs. B. Wilkinson 
Mrs. S. Wilkinson 


IST AND 2ND ALTOS 


Miss C. Alexander 
Miss Mary Barton 

Miss E. Beckwith 

Miss L. Beckwith 

Miss Bell 

Miss P. Betton-Foster 
Miss M. Bowden-Smith 
Hon. Ethel Cadogan 
Miss V. Cassels 
Countess of Cavan 

Mrs. Christian 

Mrs. Seton-Christopher 
Mrs. A. D'Oyly 

Miss Amy Fergusson 
Mrs. E. V. Frere 

Miss Gathorne-Hardy 
Mrs. Von Glehn 

Miss Godfrey 

Miss Grainger 

Miss I. Curtis Hayward 
Miss M. Hoare 

Miss C. Jannings 

Mrs, F. G. Kenyon 


| Mrs. A. White 
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“You have a collection of many great 
names in your choir,” I said; “ but perhaps 
they are ornamental.” 

“On the contrary,’ said Mr. Benson, 
“Tast night I struck off forty-nine members 
because they had failed to attend three-fourths 
of our rehearsals.” 

Despite Mr. Benson’s strictness—and no 
enthusiast can suffer dawdlers—the society 
numbers close upon 200 members, and there 
is always a rush to join it. Last year Mr. 
Benson had to allot twenty vacancies among 
fifty applicants. 

Rehearsals are held once a week, begin- 
ning in January and ending in May, in the 
Queen’s Gate Hall, Kensington. The society 
gives two concerts every season, one for a 
charity and one by invitation, The latest 
charity concert resulted in £250, and two 
years ago the concert added no less than 
£700 to the Indian Famine Fund. 

There are two other madrigal societies in 
London, namely, the ‘ Madrigal” and the 
“ Western Madrigal,” and they are composed 
of male voices, the soprano parts being taken 
by boy choristers. The Magpies are the only 
ones who sing the madrigals in the language 
to which the composer wrote. 

Mr. Benson is somewhat sad at the 
thought that the art of madrigal writing is 
dying out. The Magpies offer prizes of £10 
to the Royal College and Academy of Music 
at intervals, and some excellent work has been 
done by students of these institutions. Thus 
at the last concert a setting of Blake’s 
“ Memory ” by Mr. Dunhill, a former student 
of the Royal College, was performed. Dr. 
Hubert Parry is specially keen on the madrigal. 
Taken as a whole the modern musician feels 
trammelled by the fine old form. 


Mr. G. H. Neame 


Miss B. Knollys 
| Sir George Power, Bart. 


Miss Langley 


Miss F. Langley | Mr, E. Royds 

Miss Longman Mr. R. I. Simey 
Hon. Mrs. A. Lyttelton | Mr. R. Skipworth 
Hon. Mrs. Mallet | Mr. L. C. Stewart 
Miss D, Marsden Mr. R. A. Streatfeild 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


S. H. Walrond 
R. P. Walton 
P. Waterhouse 


Miss Monsell 
Miss K. H. Mure 
Mrs. G, Neame 
Miss A. Playfair 
Mrs. Rickards | BAssES 


Meare | Capt. F. E. D, Acland 
5 | Mr. W. Aikin 

Pay Seu | Mr. F. C. Bramwell 

Nip tae tio Me: HarolaX, Boulton 

Sick) Mr. C. G. Lumley Cator 

Mes See BS Staveley Mr. H. E. Crawley 

Miss H. Stopford Mr. S. Dannreuther 

Miss E. Talbot Mr. A. D'Oyly 

Mrs, Troutbeck Mr. H. Gilhat 

Mes anurnes | Rey. T, Greatorex 

Miss M. Twi | Mr.fH. G. Herkomer 

Spe BONS Mr. V. R. Hoare 

Mr. C, F. Ingram 

Mr. F. Ashton Jonson 


Miss White | 3 
Mrs. Wilson | Mr. C. Langley 


| Mr. W. H, Leslie 
Mrs. H. S. Wyndham Hon. A. Lyttelton, M.P. 


Hon. R. Lyttelton 

Hon. S. Lyttelton, C.B. 

Mr. Murray-Anderdon 

Capt. A. J. Pilcher 

| Mr. H. C. Price 

Mr, R. P. P. Rowe 

Mr. A. Scott-Gatty 

Mr. J. Sharpe 

Mr. R. W. Skipwith 

Rev. W, A. Spence 

Mr. W. N. Sturt 

Mr. J. E. Talbot 

Rev. H. A. Tapsfield 

Mr. A. L. B. Thesiger 

Rev. T. G. ‘Tylee 

Mr. A. F. Walrond 

Mr. H. C. Whitehead 

Mr. H. B. Willis 

Right Hon. C, Stuart- 
Wortley, K.C., M.P. 

Mr. H. S. Wyndham 


Miss B. Waggett 


TENORS 


Mr. R.S. Adai~ 

Rey. W. P. Besley 

Mr. H. L. Boyd 

Mr. C. G. O. Bridgeman 

Mr. T. B. Carter | 

Capt. Seton-Christopher 

Mr. G. C. Cobb 

Mr. A. C. Curtis 

Mr. A. G. Ferard 

Right Hon. H. J. Glad- 
stone, M.P. 

Mr. C, L. Graves 

Mr. O. E. Hayter 

Rey. T. R. Hine-Haycock 

Capt. C, Hunt | 

Hon. Walter James 

Mr. J. S. Marriott 

Dr. T. Ross Macdonald 


THE MEMBERS OF THE MAGPIE MADRIGAL SOCIETY 
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Mr. G. P. Huntley and Miss Norma Whalley in “The School Girl.” 


Lizste Cusw ll Smith Copyright Rotary Photo Co. 


Mr. Huntley plays the part of a kindly man about town, Sir Ormesby St. Leger, while Miss Whalley is an American girl who is very friendly with him 
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AT THE TIVOLI 


By Arnold Golsworthy. 


think it was Turner, the great artist, who, 

being asked to give his opinion of 
painting, replied, ‘‘Paintin’s a rum job.” 
Sometimes it occurs to me that the same 
might be said of the art or mystery of 
reporting on stage performances. In my 
callow youth I used to think that if ever I 
attained the dignity of representing a leading 
journal I would only have to send in my card 
to theatrical managers and they 
would rush out in turn and fall on 
my neck. The facts are, however, 
distinctly otherwise. When I was 
writing for our local paper 1 found 
no difficulty in getting passes for 
the theatre; but now I am ad- 
mitted only under protest, while I observe 
that my distinguished contemporary of the 
Times is occasionally pushed off the doorstep 
altogether. When I sent in my card to the 
manager of the Tivoli word was brought 
back to the janitor instructing him to pass 
us through; and when, not satisfied with 
that, I strolled up to the gentleman in 
authority and petitioned for a seat at least, 
that functionary looked me*up and down 
as if he doubted whether he was doing the 
right thing by admitting people like ourselves 
to his theatre. I could understand anyone 
hesitating in respect of the man Sime ; I should 
do so myself. But I was 
present at the opening 
night of the Tivoli years 
ago by special invitation, 
and that shows I am a 
respectable person. 


MA GUS ELEN 


a Was 


paisa FLORRIE FORO 


H aving by the courtesy of the management 

been allotted two comfortable seats 
we took our places just in time to hear Miss 
Florrie Ford sing a plaintive little ditty about 
arose and a buttercup. It appears that the 
buttercup, which as we know is a common 
thing of doubtful ancestry and poor breeding, 


. had the temerity to address friendly remarks 


to a dignified and cdoriferous rose. The rose 
spent some days in rebuking its humble 
admirer, and then the buttercup died. Even 
to buttercups death cometh soon or late as 
the poet has said. The rose, however, was 
really upset at the unexpected calamity ; so 
much so that it burst into song, saying, 
Come back, my little buttercup, I’m lonely 
without you; I want yer, yes Ido!” 


M:*« Ben Albert is a clever artiste I met 

for the first time. He came on ina 
beautiful make-up, carefully suggestive of 
mild lunacy, and sang a nonsense song to the 
tune of “Ha, ha, ha! He, he, he!” At one 
moment he told of a lady upstairs who on 
being requested to slip on something and 
come down at once promptly slipped on the 
soap carelessly left in a corner of the staircase 
and came down with affecting suddenness. 
And at another time he pitched a doleful tale 
of a young man who, having lost an eye, had 
the missing organ surgically replaced with an 
eye transferred from a lively cat. The first 
consequence of the transfer was that the 
patient did not need a light to go to bed by, 
and as the effects of the operation worked into 
his system he began to evince a strong de- 
sire to be let out at night. 
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Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


M:* Gus Elen had a quaint song 
eu about the postponement of 
his wedding owing to adverse cir- 
cumstances which neither he nor his 
prospective bride could control. 


Yj, ») The trouble arose through the offi- 


cious interference of Scotland Yard, 
\ and when he was not doing six 
y months for petty larceny the girl of 
1 his heart had got a month for 
common assault. In this way they 
were never out of prison together 
long enough to be able to name the 
day with any confidence; and to 
judge by their prospects it looked as 
if, owing to the vigilance of the 
law’s minions, they would both have to die 
single. The pathos of such a situation is 
infinite, and Mr. Gus Elen dealt with it in 
his best and most convincing style. 


JX very pleasing turn was that of Miss 

Maggie Walsh, described as “The Mill 
Girl.” Miss Walsh, it would appear, is a mill 
hand who has given up mill work in conse- 
quence of her happy possession of a beautiful 
voice ; and if I am right in this conclusion 
the fact is extremely interesting. Miss Walsh 
gave an admirable rendering of “The Chil- 
dren’s Home” and had a very cordial recep- 
tion indeed. A lady of rather less restrained 
humour is “ Happy Fanny Fields.” Fanny’s 
flow of spirits is positively remarkable, and her 
efforts to amuse must be more successful than 
a £10 doctor’s bill for pale people. Song, 
dance, and patter followed each other in a 
wild, mad rush. 


Me CEN ALDERT 
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A Day of Walks.—Whit Monday was 
essentially a walking day. In all parts of 
the country athletes desirous of emulating 
the feat of the stockbrokers took part in 
various trials of wind and limb, While the 
B.T.T. waitresses were trudging from the 
Bank to Marble Arch in London the young 
men of Bradford were engaged in a heel-and- 
toe contest from their native town to York, a 
distance of some forty miles. Ninety-two 
competitors entered for the race and no fewer 
than eighty-eight actually 
started. Considering the 
excessive heat the time of the 
winner, Mr. Leonard Atkin- 
son, who completed the 
distance in 7 hr. 7 min., was 
excellent. The first prize was 
a silver cup, but bronze 
medals were presented to all 
those who completed the 
course, 


Holiday Tramps.—The 
provinces more than held 
their own against London in 
the matter of walking on 
Whit Monday. In addition 
to the Bradford walk twenty 
Swansea postmen took part 
in a walk to Bracelet Bay, 


FROM ALL QUARTERS. 


a distance of fifteen miles. In spite of the 
heat Mr. Narbett, who won, walked in 
splendid time. Many of the competitors had 
finished a three hours delivery of letters before 
they started on the contest. Then there were 
fifty starters in a walk from Queen’s Park, 


CHEERING THE WINNER OF THE BRADFORD WALK ON WHIT MONDAY 


THE PATLER 


Manchester, to Halifax, a very hilly thirty-two 
miles, in which Mr. J. P. Girdlestone proved 
an easy winner, his time being 4 hr. 49 min. 
Fifty Brighton grocers’ assistants set out to 
walk from Preston to Hayward’s Heath 
and back, a distance of twenty-six miles. 
Curiously enough twenty-six competitors 
finished the walk and there were twenty-six 
prizes offered. The winner proved to be 
Mr. Webb, who completed the distance in 
4 hr. 31 min, 

Passing the Time.—In 
the interval between the acts 
the playgoer with limited ideas 
anda silent companion some- 
times wonders what to think 
about next when the shallow 
piece is exhausted. A miso- 
gynist of my acquaintance 
has solved the difficulty. 
Every man, he says, carries 
his character in the back of 
his head, so he improves the 
occasion by taking a mental 
inventory of the good and 
bad points of the persons in 


front. He sizes them up 
and then maps out a 
career for them with the 


comprehensiveness of a 
phrenologist. 


Our Seventh Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 1. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of 43 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood*that 
winners of first prizes in the previous series 
of the year are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this competition ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers “‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following 
the date of issie, z.e., answers to the eleventh 
acrostic (dated June 10) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, June 22. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. ‘The real 
name and address must also be sent in, All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 


7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Seventh Series) 


if TREE } 
1. E ) REVERSED § T 
2.) 015 A N E 
Soke Wee lits WALLER 
RESZKE } 
4. E REVERSED } R 
5. N E 1u3 L YS 


1. Mr. Beerbohm Tree. Acted in Resurrection. 

2. Miss Grace Lane. Lady Mary Carlyle in Monsteur 
Beaucaire. ‘‘ Lady Mary Carlyle" is accepted. 

4. The two operatic singers, Jean and Edouard de 
Reszke. Various spellings are accepted. 

5. Miss Nelly Farren. There are imitations of her 
acting and singing in The Linkman at the Gaiety. ‘‘ Nell 


of Old Drury’’ obviously does not fit the light. Nor does 
“ Nancy ” (Oldfield). 

Correct answers to No. 8 have been received from : 
Amherst, 


Aylwards, Ashbury, Aldebella, Anderada, 


Double Acrostic No. Il 


(Seventh Series) 


The first upright depends on luck and play 
Also upon the second—yes, it may. 


1. Take poet's son and lop his final ‘‘ e.” 
Out on such trimmings! Then it fits you see. 


. I'm round, and flat, and broken oft, I fear 
Sometimes I cost a lot, sometimes not dear. 


n 


3. Now governed by a most superior person ; : 
She hopes the next ‘un will not be a worse ‘un. 
4. Add ‘‘e" tome. From vehicle you see 
It may be almost anything on me. 
5. Reverse a cruel kick, a tame steed too, 
A person overdone who still does do. 


6. The storied urn reminds me on one hand 
Of earl of water fenced about by land. 


7. A house of Thespis, very bright and gay, 
Looks ugly spelt in the Amurr'can way. 
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Abbess, Abul, Alicia, Amabelle, Ajax, Alstrumeria, Axel,. 
Arab-queen, Atlantic, Astwood, Alda, Afflo, Arosa, Arnim, 
Antoo, Almeria, Agnon, Affable, Aclaude, Ave, Ashburt, 
Avery, Asgard, Astar, Atcho, Astrachan, Antonio, Aenea,. 
Aar, Ayah, Bantam, Buffer, B.L.L., Boodle, Bongi, 
Bimbo, Beaucaire, Bargee, Browser, Belmanor, Burman, 
Barum, Balfe, Buldoo, Buffo, Bibury, Bishop, Belle, 
Bijli, Beauty, Bradlock, Biscuit, Bedrock, Bonnie-bell, 
Bulbul, Belledame, Bathbun, Chippie, Charter-party, 
Chromatic, Cuthbert, Canteen, Chloe, Chums, Chinchin, 
Chaasze, Catchpole, Calcro, Cathcart, Careful, Charkbir, 
Choux, Cutwater, Champagne, Candid, Curlylocks, 
Charcoal, Callala, Carissima, Carbon, Cherry-cheeks, 
Cass, Cicero, Cheers, Cattegat, Carinthia, Cudwall, Coffi, 
Caribou, Carp, Clarelou, Deva, Dusky, Driscoll, Dawker, 
Dangan, Drummer, Didbell, Dunkin, Differential, Dray- 
tob, Dingo, Dainty, Dol, Dearest, Dubious, Driffel, 
Druid, Dodpoller, Doodles, Dewankhas, Drumcroona, 
Duaw, Dorcas, Desmond, Eilia, Eilime, Eggson, Effie- 
dear, Eitak, Eillol, Edelband, Elioul, Eastwind, Eidal, 
Elbury, Eaglehawk, Esioul, Ethelwood, Eden, Einuk, 
Elbouz, Eirinneach, Earlsfield, Eridge-owls, Florodora, 
Fulsome, Felgardo, Frome, Fairleigh, Fulmarno, Fair- 
child, Fahldt, Filletoville, Folro, Feldohr, Fiddle, 
Frumpy, Flossie, Ferret, Fiora, Facem, Grappler, 
Gumberbird, Gertrude, Goldengirl, Gallagher, Goline, 
Grey-eyes, Gnir, Gatoyle, Gatherso, Goonsome, Guffero,. 
Gimbol, Golo, Glevum, Golly, Heckle, Haxor, Hobyah, 
Hovite, Horas, Hanid, Heb, Haras, Hastings, Halfoh, 
Hopeful, Hector, Imp, Jinko, Kilton, Keys, Kooc, Ko,. 
Leglum, Lengthington, Lapin, Lex, Ladie, Minorca, 
Muswell, Margot, Mab-queen, Macroux, Muffeta, Mum- 
mer, Mypet, Moonface, Mina-mie, M.L.H., Mamouna,. 
Marion, Mascotte, Mossagate, Mars, Mashbrains, ! Mia, 
Medicus, Nedals, Noonie, Novara, Nourse, Nibs, Nice,. 
Noreen, Olea, Orcadia, Outsider, Penwiper, Polstrawner, 
Pacdam, Prodwont, Penguin, Pillicoddy, Phunga, Pol- 
trepen, Pingpong, Polla, Proby, Paris, Park, Paff, 
Pumphia, Roma, Ronpu, Rockaway, Silhouette, Safie, 
Stirling, Seastar, Shamrock, Sweetbells, Suchlarks, Sim- 
plon, She, Sturford, Solvo, St. Quentin, Snibs, Scraps,. 
Shirley, Schvudze, Sec, Thistrout, Tiptilted, Truth, 
Tittipu, T.X.H., Tweedledum, Towser, Tina, Trottiwee, 
Tincan, Uncle-stout, Ubique, Usher, Ulysses, Victor,. 
Vidda, Wink, Wontgo, Workitout, Wyst, Wished-for, 
Winifred, Wuff, Wynell, Yma, Ycrep, Yasmar, Yoko,. 
Zazel, Zuh-zuh, Zenobia, Ziska. 


“ Owen" sent an answer obviously intended for 
another paper. The Acrostic Editor sent it on to that 
paper. ‘ Owen” also sent in an answer to No. 8 which 
was not correct. 

« Ajax’s" answer to No. 6 arrived three days late. No 
answer to No. 6 has been received from ‘‘ Mashbrains.” 

In answer to ‘‘ Zug” the Acrostic Editor is not aware 
of any crime that derives its name (or has it given) from 
the word “sin.” If “ Zug*’ can supply the information: 
his case shall be reconsidered. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


A Promising Freshman.—Whatever he 
may do in the future there are undoubted 
possibilities in first-class cricket for P. R. May, 
the sturdy young player who made such a 
promising début in the freshmen’s match at 


P. R. MAY 


One of the most promising of the Cambridge freshmen 


‘Cambridge. Born in the old Surrey town of 
Chertsey all his cricket was learned in the 
neighbouring village of Thorpe. In six 
seasons, beginning with 1897 when he ‘was 
only thirteen, he has taken over 1,200 wickets, 
mostly in local matches. Last season was 
his first in the higher class of cricket. W. G. 
was his sponsor, and the old man’s judgment 
was fully verified in the result. He took 
third place, indeed, in the bowling averages 
for the London County C. C. with only Gill 
and Llewellyn above him. In the autumn he 
went up to Cambridge, where he obtained his 
Soccer colours for Pembroke College. In the 
freshmen’s match last month, besides taking 
nine wickets cheaply, he had the top score for 
his side. 


Nodding Fieldsmen.—During the wicket- 
widening controversy Yorkshire were con- 
tinually held up as an example of a team of 
good fieldsmen who can win matches without 
any addition to the height or width of the 
stumps. Nobody, I suppose, doubts that 
Yorkshire have for some years past been the 
finest fielding team in England, but even 
Yorkshiremen occasionally nod. They would 
probably have beaten Worcester if it had not 
been for a couple of dropped catches, and in 
the match at Taunton Somerset certainly 
fielded better than Yorkshire. But no fields- 
man is infallible, and even Gilbert Jessop 
‘dropped an absurdly easy catch from L. J. 
Moon in the match against Middlesex. 


Batsman and Captain.—lf figures count 
for anything the most consistent batsman in 
England at the present moment is Lord 
Hawke. Exclusive of the Middlesex match, 
which has not been played at the time of 
writing, with a highest score of 77 
he has a batting average of 50 for 
ten innings. Lord Hawke’s suc- 
cess as a captain and his habit of 
always placing himself late in the 
batting list have led a good many 
of us to regard him too much in 
the light of merely a great general 
and nothing more. As a matter 
of fact his batting has times 
without number proved of immense 
value to his side, and this season, 
independently of his captaincy 
altogether and regarded simply as 
a run-getter, he has been of far 
more use to his county than 
F. S. Jackson. 


A Great Batsman.—An old 
cricketer who is not prone to an 
exaggerated estimate of present- 
day batsmen told me last season 
that on a true wicket at Lord’s 
and with atmospheric conditions 
that suited him P. F. Warner was, 
in his opinion, the best batsman 
in England. After watching 
Warners two innings against 
Gloucester and Somerset lately I 
came to the conclusion that my 
friend’s opinion was not far wrong. 
Warner appears, of course, to 
greater advantage on a fast than 
a slow wicket, but I believe his 
batting is more affected by climatic 
conditions than by even the state 
of the wicket. At any rate his 170 
for Middlesex against Essex at Lord’s in 1900, 
his 197 not out against Somerset in 1901, and 
his 149 and 135 against Gloucester and 
Somerset respectively this year were made 
under a hot sun and a cloudless sky. 
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Llewellyn, who is the best all-round player in the 
Hampshire team 
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Faulty Wicketkeeping.—W. P. Robertson 
is well worth his place in the Middlesex 
team for his batting and fielding alone, but 
his wicketkeeping leaves much to be desired, 
and if the metropolitan county intend making 
a serious bid for the championship a more 
efficient successor to Mr. McGregor must 
be found. He was fairly accurate against 
Somerset last week, but in the match against 
Gloucester he gave away twenty-seven byes 
and was weak all round. Stumpers of the 
class of McGregor and H. Martyn are not 
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The best bowler in the Essex team 


to be picked up every day, but Middlesex with 
their enormous resources ought to be able to 
discover someone stronger than the old 
Harrovian, 


Lawn Tennis Literature.—Compared with 
the endless output of books dealing with 
cricket and cricketers lawn tennis literature is 
distinctly sparse. Fortunately its quality is 
superior to its quantity. Lawn Tennis at 
Home and Abroad, which has just been pub- 
lished by Messrs. Newnes, is certainly the 
most interesting book I have read on the game 
since the publication of the volume on lawn 
tennis in “The Badminton Library.” Unlike 
“The Badminton Library ” it is personal rather 
than scientific, but the majority of lawn tennis 
players will probably find it more interesting 
on that account. The editor, Mr. A. W. 
Myers, has secured as his contributors such 
well-known players as H. S. Mahony, G. W. 
Hillyard, and H. S. Scrivener, who wield the 
pen of pleasant and ready writers ; but he has 
not been so fortunate in his selection of 
photographs, many of which are exceedingly 
indifferent. ‘If you can’t illustrate well 
don’t illustrate at all” is a useful maxim for 
editors of magazines and books alike. 
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Indifferent Photographs.—The full-page 
portraits are excellent, but in these days when 
reproduction of photographs has become a 
fine art the public looks for something better 
than the crude efforts of snapshotting with 
which several of the pages in this most 
In the photo- 


interesting volume are dotted. 
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THE DERBYSHIRE CAPTAIN, A. E. LAWTON 
Board is keeping wicket in the photograph 


graph, for example, on page 51, which is 
meant to represent Dr. Eaves volleying, the 
player’s arm and racket have “run” with 
the result that Dr. Eaves appears to be 
carrying a bolster, while Mrs. Hillyard, Miss 
Rice, and Miss Dod have been cruelly, if 
unintentionally, caricatured by the vagaries of 
the wielder of a pocket camera. However, 
these blemishes are more than compensated 
for by the excellence of the reading matter. 


Past v. Present.—Mr. Mahony and 
Mr. Hillyard with Mr. A. W. Gore are now 
the sole connecting links between the days 
of the Renshaws and the reign of the 
Dohertys, and no two other men are more 
capable of accurately estimating the diffe- 
rence between the standard of play in the 
middle of the eighties and the present day. 
On the somewhat delicate question of whether 
William or Ernest Renshaw at their best 
would have been capable of defeating either 
of the Dohertys Mr. Mahony does not ven- 
ture an opinion, although he regards Pim as 
the greatest player the game has yet produced, 
and considers that since 1894—the last year 
in which Pim won the championship—lawn 
tennis has receded except in the case of the 
Doherty brothers, who form a brilliant con- 
trast to the general stagnation. One differs 
with diffidence from such an authority as 
H. S. Mahony, but | have watched every 
championship since 1882, and I should have 
no hesitation in placing both the Dohertys, 
as single players, below not only Pim but 
below the two Renshaws, W. J. Hamilton, 
E. W. Lewis, and H. F. Lawford. 


A Deficiency of Length.—Memory, espe- 
cially as regards comparison in sport, is, 
I admit, a dangerous guide, but I have a 
very vivid recollection of Lawford’s game 
in the eighties, and I cannot believe that 
he would have been beaten by A. W. Gore 
when that player won the championship 


two years ago. I select Herbert Lawford 
because of the close similarity that existed 
between his game and Gore’s. Both were in 
the main base-line players; but while there 
may have been nothing to choose in accuracy 
between them there was no comparison at 
all between Gore’s somewhat placid returns 
and the terrible suddenness and severity, as 
Dwight used to call it, of Lawford’s stroke. 
Mr. Mahony remarks that newadays lobs are 
dealt with much more effectively, but I doubt 
if even the power of killing lobs is an adequate 
compensation for the lack 01 length, which is 
certainly one of the chief deficiencies of 
modern lawn tennis players of even the first 
rank when compared with the Renshaws, 
Hamilton, and Pim. 


An Unpromising Outlook.—Both Mr. 
Mahony and Mr. Hillyard confess that the out- 
look in the lawn tennis world is not promising 
for English players. The old lot cannot last for 
ever and there are apparently no new players 
of any promise coming on. Mr. Mahony, 
indeed, thinks it is only a question of time for 
the championship to pass into the hands of 
Americans or foreigners unless lawn tennis is 
taken up at the public schools. I sincerely 
hope that even at the risk of the champion- 
ship passing into American hands nothing of 
the sort will be done at our public schools. To 
begin with lawn tennis, unlike cricket, is not 
a game which must necessarily be learned in 
one’s youth, The Renshaws, Ernest Browne, 
and Hamilton were all at public schools, but 
it was only after they left that they turned 
their attention to lawn tennis, and even 
Mr. Mahony himself had passed the period 
of boyhood before he took’ to playing the 
game seriously, although he possessed the 
unique advantage of living in the nursery of 
lawn tennis players, Fitzwilliam Square in 
Dublin. 


Specialising in Lawn Tennis.—The chief 
objection to making lawn tennis one of the 
principal games in our public schools is that 
lawn tennis players are essentially specialists. 
The boy who represents his school at rackets 
is more often than not a member of his school 
cricket or footer team; at any rate, he is 
something more than a mere racket player. 
I remember asking one of the Renshaws why 
he did not play cricket, and his answer was 


’ that he had tried it but had hurt his shins. I 


do not mean by this to suggest that lawn 
tennis players as a body are afraid of hurting 
their shins, but with a few such notable 
exceptions as Ernest Browne, Willoughby 
Hamilton, and G. W. Hillyard, very few first- 
class lawn tennis players have distinguished 
themselves in any other branch of sport. 


The Month of Gunns. — June, 1903, 
deserves to be known as the month of Gunns. 
For a batsman to score, as J. Gunn did, 294 as 
his first three-figure innings and to follow it 
with 161 not out is, I think, quite without pre- 
cedent. Then the fact that uncle and nephew 
in successive games should each have scored 
a century for the same side is also unique, 
the nearest parallel being W. L. and R. E. 
Foster’s two centuries against Hampshire. 


Unmannerly Crowds.—Lockwood in the 
Notts v. Surrey match very properly 
declined to continue batting till the crowd, 
who were apparently irritated by his slow 
scoring, ceased from barracking him. Al- 
though this barracking continued for some 
minutes Mr. Jones took no notice of the 
matter, but a more vigorous captain would 
certainly have stopped the game until the 
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crowd showed better manners. I do not 
think the most rowdy spectators on any 
ground in England would have ventured to 
barrack for long in any match where A. N. 
Hornby or Lord Hawke was acting as one of 
the captains. 


Literature and Cricket. — I am not 
greatly given to reading serial stories, but 
while waiting for a train the other day I 
wandered into the opening chapters of a story 
now running in the Evening News entitled 
“The Black Heart of London,” which I confess 
interested me so much that I have read every 
subsequent instalment of it. There may 
appear to be no direct connéction between 
serial stories and cricket, but “The Black 
Heart of London” really has an interest for 
every cricketer, for it is written by Mrs. 
Yardley, widow of poor William Yardley, one 
of the finest cricketers and sportsmen that 
ever handleda bat. Yardley possessed literary 
gifts of a high order, but until the other day 
I had no idea that Mrs. Yardley shared her 
husband’s ability in this direction. If all her 
stories are as good as “ The Black Heart of 
London” Mrs. Yardley deserves to be as well 
known in the world of literature as her 
husband was in the world of cricket. 


Inducements to Footballers.—The Football 
Association are finding out that they are not 
more capable than other legislators of drafting 
an Act through which it is not possible to drive 
a coach and four. When the law was passed 
limiting a professional footballer’s wages to 
44 a week a good many misdoubted whether 
it would be possible for the Association to 
enforce the law. I see that a commission 
has been appointed by the Football Associa- 
tion to inquire into the reason why Raybould, 
Goldie, and Glover left the Liverpool club, 
where they were receiving the maximum wages, 
to throw in their lot with the newly-formed club 
at Portsmouth. It has been alleged that two 
of these players received a consideration of 
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Who has just returned to the Surrey team 
after a long illness 


£250 apiece to migrate to the south. I have 
no doubt that the commission will do their 
duty honestly, but inasmuch as the inquiry is 
a subject affecting the League as against the 
Southern League it was hardly wise on the part 
of the Association to select as the commis- 
sioners Messrs. McGregor and Sidney, who 
are also members of the League Management 
Coinmittee. 
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~ CROQUET AND POLO NOTES. bolas 


The Croquet Championship. — The twenty-second annual corners, a large pond, pound, or other enclosure chalked in the 
championship meeting was played under very pleasant conditions middle of the ground, with a solitary hoop (or port) stuck in it, and 
on the lawns of the All-England Club at Wimbledon and resulted in the rest of the lawn covered with spots denoting where you may 
the holder, Mr. C. Corbally, retaining the open championship. In begin or finish the game, take an open shot, or perform other antics, 
the final round the champion defeated Miss Gower, whose brilliant one gets an idea of what the ground of the future may be like. 


play during the meeting aroused the enthusiasm of all onlookers. 
In the international contest Wales, represented by Mr. Trevor 
Williams and Miss Gower, beat Scotland, represented by Mr. Bruce 


A Polo Family.—Mr. Cecil Nickalls, who was injured by getting 
a blow over the right eye while playing polo at Roehampton the 
other day, has lately become engaged to Miss Mary Olivia Miller, 


and Miss Berens. sister of Captain Miller. This will be the second tie between the 

A Record Break.—There was a time when people—mostly those two families, for the eldest of the three Nickalls brother is married to 
ignorant of the game—used to refer to croquet as a pastime for another Miss Miller. Mr. Nickalls is the son of Sir Patteson 
curates and old maids. That was in the era of wide hoops, cages, Nickalls, who is a member of the Stock Exchange, is an excellent 
and so on, when the game was a very different one from what it is whip, and was last year president of the Polo and Riding Pony 
now. All sorts and conditions of men and women now play the Society. The three brothers—Cecil, “ Pat,” and Morres—form a fine 
game, and certainly if one class more than another could be picked combination when playing together. As old Oxonians they lately 


MR. JARVIS KENDRICK LORD DONERAILE MR. C. E. WILLIS 

Is honorary secretary of the All-England Croquet Is an Irish viscount, a very well-known croquet Has thrice won the gold medal—in 1896, 1898, and 
Club, Wimbledon, in whose grounds the annual player, and is on the committee of the Croquet 1900. He was also winner of the Open Cham- 
championship meeting was recently held Association. He is also a capital skater pionship in 1897 
out as being represented in first-class croquet it would be soldiers played an exciting match when the three Miller brothers were 
rather than parsons. But that certain of the clergy exhibit con- playing for the Rugby team. It is a strange coincidence that 
siderable skill at croquet is shown by a report from Devonshire of a Captain Miller’s third sister is also married to a very good Anglo- 
break made by the Rev. E. Salmon when playing a single with Indian polo player, Mr. Marsham by name. Evidently polo, like 
another man on a lawn, the dimensions of which were 28 by cricket, runs in certain families, although this theory is rank heresy 
29 yards. The latter started with the blue ball, tried the second hoop, according to Mr. W. J. Ford. 


and failed. Mr. Salmon followed with red and made an all-round 
break. He then hit the winning peg and still went on for the sake 
of seeing how far he could go, eventually making a two-ball break 
of seventeen points. That is a nice kind of opponent for an unsus- 
pecting Londoner to come across at a quiet afternoon garden party 
in the provinces. 


Mr. Buckmaster.—It is satisfactory to learn that Mr. Buckmaster 
is rapidly recovering from the effects of his nasty accident and that 
it will not interfere with his arrangements for taking out an English 
team to America in July. Other members of the team will be Mr. 
Freake, Mr. A. Rawlinson, Major Ansell (Inniskilling Dragoons), 
and Major Vaughan (7th Hussars). It isnot unlikely that in America 


Croquet of the Future.—According to a correspondent in a Mr. Buckmaster will come across those famous: ponies which once 
contemporary, if all the croquet reformers were allowed their belonged to him—Bendigo and Rufus. They were bought by 
wicked ways the regulation ground would be a sorry sight. If one Mr. Harry Payne Whitney, who has played twice in the successful 
can imagine all the corner hoops set at an oblique angle to the team of the American championship. 
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MONEY. 


Contango Day, June 24 
Ticket Days, June 10 and 25 
Settling Days, June 11 and 26 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 


Bank Rate.—If there is no reduction to-morrow it looks as if 
there would be considerable cause for grumbling. Last week’s 
return showed that the late and exceptionally fine Whitsuntide, which 
brought a rich harvest to the railways and pleasure resorts, 


NORTH BORNEO—RAILWAY WORK ALONG THE PADAS RIVER 


‘caused such a large temporary flow of gold and notes to the provinces, 
that the Bank was justified in postponing the question of a further 
reduction till this week. There was a fall of £621,337 in the reserve 
of notes and coin, the proportion to the liabilities, though still nearly 
50 per cent., being 1°13 down. 


My Illustrations this week consist of two more views of the route 
along the Padas River of the railway which is being pushed.on so 
energetically by the British North Borneo Company. 


“‘Canpacs.”—In spite of its splendid traffics and all that has been 
said about its splendid future [ have held back a great many 
investors from buying the shares of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
partly because I feared the future competition of the Canadian 
Northern Railway in the wheat traffic from the great “ fertile belt ” 
and partly because the company’s stocks always seemed to be 
manipulated for market purposes by the big stock-jobbing corporations 
of New York and Montreal, When they were up te 149 and were 
being talked to 160 I said they were too dear; and even when they 
fell to 134 I declared they were still too dear, but when last week they 
fell to but little over 120 even I could not resist them, and if they 
again go back to any such figure I shall buy some more, for I feel 
convinced that, whatever may be the risks of the future, the fall 
was not due to any appreciation of these risks but was solely due to 
the inability of the “ bulls ” to carry their commitments. 


Purchases to ‘‘ Average.” —On the other hand, there areso many 
‘steady investors on this side who have bought ‘‘ Canpacs ” at higher 
levels that a fall of the stock to the lower twenties is almost sure to 
bring in purchases to “ average.” : 

It was curious that this sharp slump in the shares of the C.P.R. 
‘should take place contemporaneously with the undermentioned issue 
by the Canadian Northern Railway, but I do not think there was any 
direct connection between the two events, though, as mentioned 
above, it is probable that in the future there will be keen competition 
between the two companies over the wheat traffic unless they come 
to some ‘‘ pooling” agreement with each other. 


A Sterile Stretch.—Something like 1,000 miles of the main track 
of the C.P.R. between Winnipeg on the west and Ottawa on the east 
passes through a barren and rocky territory immediately to the north 
of the great lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario. The 
winter cold in this belt is far severer than much further north, 
and this large portion of the C.P.R. system is for this reason 
expensive to keep up and has practically no local traffic. Over this 
track, however, has hitherto been hauled all the wheat from the rich 
and prosperous “ fertile belt ” between Winnipeg and the Rockies. 
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A great deal of this traffic in future will be collected by the 
Canadian Northern Railway and put on board ship at a convenient 
port on Lake Superior, whence it will go by cheap water carriage 
right away to Montreal. Manifestly it will be a bad thing for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway if its through wheat traffic for 1,000 miles 
stretch has to compete with cheap water freights seeing that it 
cannot look for any expansion of local traffic along this sterile stretch 
to compensate for competition in through rates. 


The American Position.—This continues to cause a good deal of 
anxiety. It is not that England is now a large holder of American 
securities—though some of our trust companies hold more than I 
quite like. 

It is the indirect effects of a Yankee smash that are so much 
dreaded. 

Anything like a real panic in America would spoil the markets 
of the world for the rest of the year—perhaps for two or three years. 

On the 27th ult. I again warned my readers—in spite of a 
sharp rally in New York—that I could not see my way to advise 
them to touch ‘ Yankees,” notwithstanding that they were some 
thirty points below their quotations last December. I hope my 
readers took my advice, for subsequent events have shown only 
too plainly that we were not then at bed-rock. 

It is impossible for any market to stand for ever such a slump as 
we have been witnessing in Wall Street for a period that can be 
measured by months rather than by weeks. The losses of indi- 
viduals must be enormous, and the serious question which agitates 
other markets is, “Are the banks involved, and if so to what 
extent ?” 

It is feared in many quarters that some at least of the American 
banks are loaded up with the inflated and “undigested ” stocks of 
Pierpont Morgan and other latter-day financiers and that the con- 
tinuous fall in good, sound American stocks is due to ever-increasing 
forced sales by those who sell their sound stuff—even at an ever- 
increasing sacrifice—because z¢hey must sell something and are up 
to their eyes in stuff which they cannot sell. 

The gambling in cotton and gambling in copper which have been 
carried to such furious lengths in the States indicate the extreme 
lengths to which Americans will go in their haste to get rich. How 
many years is it since Besant and Rice in The Golden Butterfly 
wrote :— 

The desire for riches is an instinct with the Englishman, a despairing dream with 


the German, a stimulus for hoarding with the Frenchman, but tt is a consuming fire 
with the Americar 


The tremendous competition from America with which every 
trade and industry has been assailed of late years is one of those 
things that ‘‘ carries its sting in its tail.” The romping round and 
taking away other people’s orders by extended credit and cutting 
prices, the working double shift to “get out the stuff” and mal.e a 
record in delivery, is all very gay and exhilarating, but when it comes 
to employing debt collectors in every city and swearing bankruptcy 
proofs in nine different languages, whilst your banker is always 
asking you to call and see him about the overdraft, the life of a 
straddle-bug is a luxury to tt! 


Uruguay.—On April 15 I made some observations about this 
South American Republic which have given umbrage to Mr. Enrique 
Dauber, jun., the Liverpool consul of the Oriental Republic of 
Uruguay, who has favoured me with a letter of rebuke couched in 
picturesque language of a pungent—not to say vitriolic—character. 

I am sorry that the space at my disposal makes it impossible for 
me to insert the whole of this interesting communication, but any 
correspondent who will favour me with a foolscap stamped directed 
envelope shall receive a verbatim copy. 


NORTH BORNEO—LEDGE-CUTTING FOR THE RAILWAY ALONG 
THE PADAS RIVER 
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Mr, Dauber regrets “ that the law which punishes the libeller and 
defamer of persons cannot be applied to the libeller and lampooner 
of nations, and particularly so when a gratuitous attack is levelled at 
a government which is making strenuous and successful efforts to 
meet its obligations.” 

He complains of my “ignorance of things, coupled with an 
evident prejudice as evinced by my crude statements and ‘ facts.’ ” 

Then Mr. Dauber proceeds as follows :— 


Your contributor permits himself to call the Government of the Republic ‘ weak 
and corrupt,"’ an assertion which he could not prove if arraigned before any tribunal. 
The reality that English capital flows into the country, far from being an adverse 
indication, shows that investors have faith in the administration and in the prospects 
of Uruguay. I do not wish to unnecessarily lengthen this letter by citing the numerous 
good measures carried out by the governments of recent years; suffice it that the 
service of the consolidated debt has been carried out religiously (as admitted willy-nilly 
in your article), that there is a large balance in hand to the credit of the harbour works 
now in rapid course of construction, and that the national treasury is more than fully 
prepared to safeguard the national credit. All this is well known to those interested in 
the country, but it may, perhaps, be news to your fidus Achates as well as to some of 
your readers that we have a gold standard (the omnipotent sovereign is at a slight 
discount in Uruguay); that, proportionately, we have more railways, more telegraphs, 
more roads, a larger import and export trade, more public schools, and, finally, more 
individual wealth than many an American and European country. 


Then, though not wishing “to unnecessarily lengthen his letter” 
by citing the numerous good measures carried out by the govern- 
ments of recent years, Mr. Dauber finds room for a long extract 
from the speech of a certain Colonel Swalm, “from the Yankee 
farmer’s point of view,” who, by the way, carefully avoids saying 
one single word about the government of “ this sun-kissed land.” 

Now, as it seems evident from Mr. Dauber’s letter that | ama 
“Jibeller and lampooner of nations,” and that my “ignorance of 
things coupled with an evident prejudice ” is “evinced by my crude 
statements and ‘facts,’” it may be wellto see what a staid and sober 
authority like the Excyclopedia Britannica has got to say about 
“this sun-kissed land.” | 

The article in the ninth edition ends with these words :— 


From the era of its independence to about 1870 the history of Uruguay is a long 
record of foreign invasions and intrigues, financial ruin, and political folly and 
crime. 


One of the additional volumes just published brings the history 
of Uruguay down to 1902. The article is by the Hon. W. W. Rock- 
hill and two other gentlemen. Mr. Rockhill is a fellow countryman 
of Colonel Swalm (quoted by Mr. Dauber), being head of the Bureau 
of American Republics, some time First Assistant Secretary of State, 
United States Commissioner to China, and author of The Land of 
the Llamas. 


I trust Mr. Dauber will not stigmatise him as a “libeller and 
lampooner of nations,” but this is what the article says :— 


The administration of justice is in a lamentable condition. Crime is practically 
unchecked, and murder and violence are common. The civil courts are little better 
than the criminal, and corruption exists in every branch, 

Education is much neglected, and the public school system is inefficient. The 
attendance of the children at the schools is small, and the instruction they receive is a 
smattering of superficial knowledge, of little use to them in after life and worthléss in 
the formation of character, 


The economic development of Uruguay has been retarded by the corruption of 
successive governments; by revolutionary outbreaks; by the seizure of farm stock, 
without adequate compensation, for the support of military forces; by the consequences 
of reckless borrowing and over trading in 1889 and 1890. 

The history of Uruguay between 1875 and 1900 was the history of revolutions and 
conspiracies, of bloodshed and anarchy. 

It should be stated, however, that the military element has been at the bottom of 
many of the conspiracies to compel this or that President to resign in order that his 
place might be filled by somebody more amenable to the demands ofthe army, for 
additional preferment, and a larger share of the official plunder pertaining to the 
administration. 

In 1875 General Latorre headed a conspiracy against President Ellauri, overthrew 
the administration, and obtained the resignation of the President. General Latorre 
then placed Dr. Varela in power as dictator, but afterwards became dissatisfied with 
this arrangement. On March 8, 1876, he deposed Varela and proclaimed himself 
dictator. He resigned office in March, 1880. The President of the Senate, 
Dr. Vidal, nominally administered the Government for two years, when General 
Santos, who practically had held the real power, became President. His administra- 
tion was so vicious and tyrannical that the Opposition organised a revolutionary 
movement throughout the country. . . . During his administration the national 
revenues were plundered to supply him with the means of extravagant living, and 
there was no attempt at government according to the Constitution. 


In March, 1890, General Tajes handed over the presidency to Dr. Herrera y Obes, 
a clever but unscrupulous man, who filled every official post with his own friends 
without any regard for their capacity to discharge the duties allotted to them. He also 
took care that none but supporters of himself should be returned to the Chamber of 
Representatives, thus stifling all opposition to the official corruption which prevailed. 
In 1891, in consequence of the corrupt administration, President Herrera y 
Obes was obliged to suspend the service of the public debt and make arrangements by 
which the bondholders accepted a very much reduced rate of interest. The country 
was at this period, to all intents and purposes, conducted as if it were the private estate 
of the President. 
In 1894 the Colorados nominated Sefior Idiarte Borda for the Presidency. . . . 
Corruption was as marked as under the preceding régime. The Blancos, using the 
fraudulent elections of 18¢6 as a pretext, now broke out in armed revolt. 
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On August 25, 1897, President Borda attended a Te Deun at the cathedral in 
Monte Video. As he was walking through the crowded square in which the cathedral 
stands a man named Arredondo fired at and killed him. Arredondo was tried at the 
end of July, 1899, and sentenced to two years imprisonment.| 


In February, 1898, President Cuestas, finding that the attitude of Congress tended 
to] provoke another revolutionary outbreak . . assumed dictatorial powers, 
dissolved the Chambers, and suspended all constitutional guarantees. 


I understand that the “dictatorial”? Sefior Juan Lindolfo Cuestas 
continues President of Uruguay, and from Mr. Enrique Dauber’s 
enthusiastic panegyric I conclude he has turned ‘‘this sun-kissed 
land” into a sort of Garden of Eden. Iam told that there has 
been no revolution there for more than two months. 

On this day week its bonds fell 1% from their former giddy height 
of 57% to 55%, the explanation of the fall in the /zwancial Times 
being as follows :— 


Foreigners have shown a firm front, the only exception being Uruguay bonds, 
which suffered a rather severe fall on a renewal of talk about a revolution. 

Nothing of an authentic character, however, came to hand; in fact, Monte Video 
houses cabled that they were unaware of the existence of any disturbances. 


REVIEW 


THE MINING MANUAL FOR 1903. By Walter R. Skinner. 21s.— 
The seventeenth yearly edition of this indispensable book seems to- 
me to fully maintain its reputation for accuracy and completeness 
of information. If those who speculate or invest in mining shares. 
would regard an investment of one guinea in this book as an 
essential preliminary {what a number of guineas they would save 
in the long run. The lists of mining directors, secretaries, engineers, 
and managers at the end of the book are invaluable. With their 
assistance it is always easy to ascertain from what stable any “dark 
horse ” may come, and to those accustomed to the intricacies of mining 
finance that is absolutely the first step towards ascertaining whether 
there is “a nigger in the straw.”? The mere discovery of the fact that 
one gentleman is a director of thirty-six separate mining companies 
would probably be a revelation to some of those who subscribe for 
shares because they see a well-known name on the directorate. 

The index is capable of improvement. When the name of a 
company begins with the word, ‘‘new,” it is generally indexed both 
under “ new” and under the next word in the name, but this rule is 
not adopted where the first word of the name is “ old.” 


NEW ISSUES 


The Canadian Northern Railway Company through Sperling 
and Co. offer at go per cent. £400,000 4 per cent. perpetual 
consolidated debenture stock, part of an issue ‘limited as within 
mentioned.” The limitations thus referred to are of a somewhat 
flexible character, and the security for this debenture stock consists 
mainly of a lot of bonds and stocks of what are called ‘independent 
corporations,” which the railway company wisely or unwisely pro- 
poses to absorb. No information is given in the prospectus as to the 
value of these bonds and stocks, the price to be given for them, or 
as to the mileage and earnings of the railway. In the absence of all 
reasonable information I cannot recommend these 4 per cent. bonds,. 
which are offered at the same price as that at which the 44 per cent. 
debentures of the company—a first charge on the railway—were- 
issued in 1900. 


County Borough of West Ham.—The West Ham Corporation 
offers at 94 £300,000 34 per cent. redeemable stock. Considering the 
prices which West Ham has obtained in the past for 3 per cent. stock 
the present stock looks cheap. The security, of course, is absolute, 
and probably the council finds it popular to embark on borrowed 
money in “ electric systems of tramways and lighting, and for street 
improvements in connection with the former.” The prospectus says : 
“The council are advised by experts that both these undertakings. 
will prove of a distinctly remunerative character. The new elec- 
tricity works will supply light and power for all purposes, including 
the electric tramways system.” 

Probably the council would have no difficulty in getting expert 
advice that the running of boiled beef and ham shops would prove 
“undertakings of a distinctly remunerative character.” The name 
of the corporation suggests the propriety of this savoury development. 
of the great work of municipal trading. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Anxtous.—At the price there are worse gambles than Liberian bonds. I think 
the people have a desire to act honestly, and they ought with but little exertion to be 
able to keep up their payments and start the sinking fund next year. Only you must 
always remember that negroes are mere children and that free negroes are very 
indolent children. Of course, into a speculation of this kind you would only put 
money that you could afford to lose with equanimity. 


InvestTor.—Canadian Pacifics look very cheap, but you must buy warily, They 


are always too much dominated by the Yankee market and by big Montreal gamblers, 
See this week's notes. 
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Frivolities. Ribbons have surely never 
had a greater vogue than they are enjoying 
at the present moment. We have spotted 
ribbons, grass lawn ribbons, gauze ribbons, 
and chiné ribbons, or a kind of general mix- 
ture of two or three different kinds together ; 
but there is, as a matter of fact, no end to our 
requirements in this particular department of 
feminine wear. The girl with the small dress 
allowance invests in two or three “sets ” of 
tibbon, 4 in. wide and 3 to 4 yd. long, 
and one of these twisted twice round 
the waist and tied in a bow or knot 
with long ends behind makes a 
capital supplement to a white muslin 
frock or to one or other of the many 
little muslin slips that are essential 
possessions during the hot summer 
weather. For the river I am disposed 
to recommend spotted ribbon unless 
worn with a spotted frock, in which 
case the self colour makes a prettier 
contrast, but a careful consideration 
of the merits and demerits of one 
article of attire and another with 
Father Thames’s lovely background 
of green banks, sloping lawns, and 
little willow-clad islets has led me to 
a conviction that nothing has a 
better effect than spots when 
taken as a whole with the land- 
scape. For choice | should 
recommend white muslin 
spotted with black and a deft 
touch or two of red—red is 
essentially a river colour—or 
white linen with a spotted cein- 
ture and scarf, while pale reseda- 
green or mauve linen have both 
a claim to be bracketed as next 
in order. Personally I like the 
new sailcloth linen as well as 
anything as it is less “ crush- 
able” and keeps its condition 
better than the ordinary kind, 
having rather more substance, 
and it is worth mention- 
ing that it is procurable 
in quite as many shades. 
The French sailor is as 
common on the river as 
the ordinary straight 
sailor hat used to be in 
old days, but it can 
hardly be considered 
much protection to the 
river girl, although there 
is nothing smarter or 
prettier, and the Panama 
will really save her many a headache by its 
serviceable brim, which can be bent into any 
shape whatever. 


Foundations and Slips.—In Paris white 
muslin frocks and blouses are being worn 
almost invariably over coloured foundations 
and slips, which has a very pretty effect, the 
foundations being for the most part entirely 
separate from the gowns, and the importance 


of possessing two or three at least of the slips 
themselves has suggested itself to most people 


nowadays. These should be so cut as to 
fasten down the side for the purpose of doing 
away with the ugly gaping line which so often 
mars the effect of a blouse, and cut a little 
square in front, thus rendering them adaptable 
for a bodice with a transparent yoke, while they 
can be made with or without sleeves according 
to the style of garment with which they are 
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foot as they certainly tend to accentuate that 
member unduly. They are, in fact, one of 
those items of dress which should be 
approached with caution but which will 
probably be adopted generally by most of my 
sex just because they happen to be a 
fashionable novelty of the moment. We have 
all taken to white gloves without any reserva- 
tion whatsoever, whereas a pair of black 
suéde gloves, well fitting and of a good cut, 
are calculated to make the hands. 
look infinitely smaller and more 
shapely and can be worn with most 
gowns nowadays. That is only 
another of the truths which we much 
prefer to ignore however obvious they 
may be. 


“Lovely Woman.”—When some- 
one has found fault with my sex in 
such a wholesale fashion as Mr. 
Crosland in his book, sarcastically 
entitled Lovely Woman, there is. 
surely no need to look for any weak 
spots in an armour which he has. 
decided is nothing less than a mass 
of imperfections. Mr. Crosland has. 
written no fewer than twenty-five 
chapters and 200 pages of abuse on 
the subject of womankind in general ; 
he has discussed our clothes and our 
societies, our attitude to our children, to: 
our husbands and lovers and ser- 
vants— even our inmost thoughts. 
—in the most intimate manner 
possible, and yet in the course: 
of his wordy bursts of indigna- 
tion against the sex in general 
he acknowledges that he never 
has any women visitors. It is. 
quite easy to. infer that he will 
never have any now ; but to- 
judge from his book he has 
given up their society long ago, 
and presumably, therefore, has. 
only memory to go upon, and 
memory is apt to play tricks. 
even with such an intellect 
as that of the author of- 
Lovely Woman. We are- 
all human and we are well 
aware our sex has its faults 
and foibles which badly 
need remedying, but a little 


Of black and white check with insertions 
of white piqué, trimmed with bands of 
black taffeta bordered with white 


toleration and wit might 
have effected a great deal 


Of white cloth laced with silk cords 


TWO CHARMING PARISIAN GOWNS 


likely to be worn. A good washing silk is far 
and away the best material, as batiste is 
likely to tear and often loses its colour, 
while the slip should be fashioned even more 
plainly than a camisole and in nowise 
differing in shape from an ordinary lining 
unless it be for a small pouch in front. 
Coloured shoes to match the gown are another 
innovation in Paris, but these are only 
recommendable for the woman with a small 
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more than Mr. Crosland 
will ever do with his. 
wholesale abuse, whose 
chief characteristic is an attribute that has 
generally been considered wholly feminine, 
viz., spitefulness. If he is the “plain, blunt 
critic”? who, to quote his own words, is 
“the salt of the earth and the savour of his 
kind,” his fellow men are wofully ungrateful, 
were one to judge from the masculine com- 
ments that we have been reading lately on 
the subject of his book. Being a woman 
myself, and consequently entitled to a slight: 
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Of black voile bordered with black velvet, fichu of embroidered 


lawn and lace 


knowledge of my sex, Iam exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether any woman will have ‘“ blushed” 
or even “ trembled” at the picture which has 
been drawn of her in his book. Mr. Cros- 
land is rather like the little boy who 
steals out of his back yard from pure 
“ cussedness ” to pull his little girl neighbour’s 
back hair in the hope that she will swing 
round and pursue him hot-foot to retaliate. 
It is to be hoped that no woman will take up 
so foolish a challenge and reply by levelling 
abuse at the ‘‘mere man,” for had the writer 
of Lovely Woman been the mouthpiece of his 
sex he would have received better treatment 
at their hands, and it is poor sport to waste 
one’s energies over a solitary case. 


Pearls.—One of Dame Fashion’s vagaries 
at the present moment seems to be the string of 
pearls. No afternoon toilette is quite complete 
without it, and personally I consider it a 
finish to a gown which is quite essential now 
that we have our dresses fashioned without 
a collar band. It is a size gua non, of 
course, that the pearls must be good ones, 
and only lately I recommended a friend— 
-whose purse is not elastic enough to admit of 


fifty-guinea necklaces—to invest in a single 
string at the Parisian Diamond Company, 
Regent Street, Bond Street, or the Burlington 
Arcade, at any price from half a guinea 
upwards. Since the day she took my advice 
she has had her necklace priced by emulous 
friends at thirty or forty times the figure she 
paid for it, and had she not been human 
enough to hold her peace she would probably 
have seen it duplicated many times over on 
the necks of her acquaintances. How the 
Parisian Diamond Company is able to 
achieve the soft moony radiance and opaque 
look of a real pearl of the very best descrip- 
tion baffles me altogether, but that it does 
manage it for less than the same number of 
shillings than one would pay pounds for the 
genuine article is beyond question, and you 
have only to shake half-a-dozen of each into 
the palm of your hand to find yourself hope- 
lessly at sea as to which is which. It is 
an open secret that even the possessors of 
priceless jewels find that they can augment 
their jewel case with a few gems from the 
Parisian Diamond Company without the 
least chance of anyone detecting a difference 
in the value. 


Important to All.—One can never say too 
much on the subject of corsets just because 
we are bound to wear them, and it is greatly 
to our advantage to “strike oil” in the shape 
of a really reliable and immaculate cor setiére. 
Personally I am quite enthusiastic on the sub- 

ject of “La Samothrace” corsets—a 

general password for all the stays 
which are procurable at the London 
Corset Company, 42, New Bond Street. 
It matters nothing at all whether you 
be big or little, stout or the reverse, 
you are certain to light upon the very 
thing which will best suit your figure, 
and as every one of their 
corsets is manufactured 
in Paris—the 
home of the 
graceful 


taille — you 
may  abso- 
lutely depend 


upon the cut 
and shape. 


Special 
Corsets.— 
The subject of our sketch is a 
new corset for summer wear of 
embroidered linon cut low in the 
bust, lightly boned, and kept 
well in place by means of sus- 
penders all round, the price 
being only 42s., a very moderate 
figure indeed considering the 
length of time such a corset will 
wear and the undoubted smart- 
ness of the style. For those who 
are disposed to emmbonpoint below 
the waist I most strongly recom- 
mend another style, at 45s., 
which is really in the nature of a 
very deep belt, being only 
brought two inches above the 
waist, and can be worn if re- 
quired with one of the little bust 
bodices sold by the firm at one 
guinea. You can actually pro- 
cure a good pair of openwork 
ribbon corsets at as low a price 
as 16s, 6d., and you have only to 
write for one of the little illus- 
trated booklets of the firm to 
learn all prices and other matters, 
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Treasures from Persia.—I often wonder 
if a Persian rug suggests half the mystery and 
romance to other people that it does to me. 
Quite recently I paid a visit to Gillow and 
Co., 412 and 414, Oxford Street, to in- 
spect their show of European and Oriental 
carpets, and if you are inclined to think that 
carpets are a rather prosaic subject in general 
I should like you to make a point of seeing 
them, and you will most certainly be agreeably 
disappointed. The exhibition includes a 
collection of antique Persian rugs purchased 
from a Russian nobleman and fine examples 
from Khiva, Chichi, Derbend, Kashmir, 
and other interesting corners of ‘the world 
in which we live,” among the specimens 
from Persia being an ancient piece, 500 or 600 
years old, the possession of which, tradition 
avers, was contested by two Persian brothers, 
who settled their dispute by dividing it in 
half. There are Ghiordes rugs with all 
sorts of strange cabalistic figurs and 
designs which might reveal a whole history, 
and the interest of the exhibition is greatly 
heightened by the fact that it is absolutely 
impossible to mistake or imitate a genuine old 
carpet of this description, while as regards the 
modern rugs they are all carefully selected 
by experts before being admitted into these 
showrooms. Another important feature of 
the exhibition is the magnificent range of 
European carpets, which are designed to suit 
all styles and periods. Though the exhibit‘on 
may be virtually over when you call, the 
authorities at 412 and 414, Oxford Street, 
are always ready to show™their treasures 
to those interested in the subject. 

DELAMIRA, 


Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in “ My Ladys Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measure- 
ments only, at 1s. 64d. for coats, bodices, 
or skirts, and 3s. for complete costume. 
Allorders 
must be pre- 
paid before 
they can 
be executed, 
and should be 
addressed to 
“ Delamira.” 


“LA SAMOTHRACE CORSET’ 


Sketched at the London Corset Company's 


